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MENDELSSOHN’S “CEDIPUS IN COLONOS.” 
(Continued from page 82.) 


The boasted glory of the Athenian State is now to be proved. 
Creon comes, as announced by Ismene, to solicit the return of 
CEdipus to Thebes. His specious persuasions are indignantly 
rejected. C£dipus, when first the consciousness-of his ill-omened 
destiny burst upon him, in the recklessness of despair that 
prompted him to destroy his organs of sight, would have cast him- 
self unguided on the desert wild, hoping thus to obtain the 
relief of death from his incomparable sufferings, and then the 
State would not allow him to depart; when familiarity with his 
woes had taught him to endure them, feeling the dependency of his 
self-inflicted helplessness, he would have remained within the 
shelter of his native walls, and then the State cast him forth to 
wander through the world ; now, in consideration not of his Wrongs, 
but of the preternatural power of which he is the instrument, 
his presence is claimed, but the claim is with noble scorn denied. 


IV. 
The wonderful enforcement of music is now added to the 
ower of the words and the energy of the .declamation, to 
intensify, to exalt, and to idealize the effect of this most exciting 
scene, , 

Creon declares that he has captured Ismene, and proceeds to 
tear her sister from the all-dependent reliance of their helpless 
father, seeking to extort by the force displayed in this outrage 
the reluctant consent which his ill-assumed courtesies have failed 
to win. The devoted Antigone, the powerless (Edipus, appeal 
to the promised protection of the Coloniate elders. These re- 
monstrate vainly with the inexorable Thebans, and, finding the 
vanity of their remonstrances, call upon their fellow-citizens 
to hasten to the virgin’s rescue. Creon orders his guards to 


seize upon Antigone, who passionately appeals for justice, while 
her sightless fat "reaches his expecting hand through empty 


air to search for her accustomed grasp, to find his touch, the 

only sense that serves to him the office of his eyes, ungratified. 

Mute implements of the tyrannic will of Creon, his attendant 

force Antigone from the scene. 

Such is the action of the ex of this eminently dramatic 
iece, which, musically, may be described as forming the First 
art of the movement. The exciting altercation between the 

three characters and the Chorus Leader is carried on in spoken 

dialogue, accompanied by the tremolo of the orchestra, and 
coloured bythe one entary phrase that, elaborated into every 
conceivable modification, points the breaks in the impetuous 
verse, gives connection to the broken character of the music, 





and unity to its expression, and induces a dramatic effect of the 
utmost power. The choral voices first enter with a rhythmical, 
but very declamatory e: excited by Creon’s threatened 
outrage, and, promp’ by the earnest appeal of Céddipus, 
unanimously exclaiming against the portending wrong. The 
orchestral phrase upon which this movement is chiefly ee 
is still employed as a figure of accompaniment throughout the 
choral passages. The responses, assuming now the character of 
exhortation rather than remonstrance, are confined no longer to 
the Cherus Leader, but uttered by the whole body of voices, no 
longer in spoken monotones, but in musical phrases. This is a 
most powerful augmentation of the stirring excitement of the 
very animated scene, and the summit of its climax is where the 
brass instruments are introduced (all that has preceded having 
been accompanied by string instruments only,) upon the 
emphatic summons of the Chorus to their heroic countryme 
2 Ye freemen, arise! O come, quickly come ! Foes have assail 
our land!” The dignity, the authoritative command expressed 
here in the music, is a wonderful adjunct to the purpose of the 
poet, which would, without this illustration, kill itself in any 
possible representation of the scene, since none could witness, 
without a sense of absurdity, the violence of Creon with his few 
attendants, opposed with words as violent, but with words only, 
by the assembled many. There is such entire earnestness, 
decision, majesty, in the rendering of this passage, as to enforce 
the respect of an audience, which is equivalent to a sense of 
propriety, and we lose all consideration for what should be, in 
our satisfaction with what is. The else obvious anomaly of the 
situation would have been exposed by any other treatment ; by 
this it is justified. 

The stormy wildness of the fierce contention is broken and 
beautifully relieved by an exquisite piece of pathos :— 

“ Antigone.—Help, O help me, friends ! 

“ Gdipus.— Where art thou, dearest ?” 
is spoken in the first pause of the following quotation :— 

“ Antigone.—Torn from thee by force. 

“ Gdipus.—Give me thy hand ” 



































is spoken court. the second pause; and Antigone exclaims, in 
the anguish of her powerlessness, in the agony of her bereave- 
ment :— 
* Alas! I cannot now,” 
during the third pause, 
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Who can hear the e and not feel the wonderful mean- 
ing that it gives to the na and not feel full of sympathy with 
the filial heart that suffers in the thought of leaving him whose 
tendance, more her pleasure than her duty, has filled her virgin 
time of natural enjoyment, absorbed her youthful freshness ? 

The symphony that accompanies the last struggle of the 





hapless daughter and her forcible removal by the attendants of 
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Creon, is formed of the same musical idea that has accom- 
panied and interspersed the dialogue, which, being now con- 
tinued to much greater length than elsewhere, assumes a new 
interest from its developed musical beauty, that is as great as 
that of its dramatic expression. This symphony consists of a 
long passage upon a dominant pedal, and there is an especially 
touching effect in the sudden cessation of its agitated character, 
when (Edipus speaks a whole heartful of torment in the words, 
“ Oh, I am all alone !” 

However familiar its use, however general its availability, 
there is no harmonic combination or distribution that is so vague 
in its effect as the common chord in its second inversion, having, 
namely, the fifth in the bass, This is not a theory which I am 
writing, but a description; it is not, therefore, my province to 
account for such a phenomenon in our art, but to state its present 
application. Leave we then the discussion of the dissonance or 
non-dissonance of the fourth,—France has its flowers,* artificial 
perhaps; Gregorianism its diatesseron, possibly no less allied to 
nature (this, by the way, and wholly from the purpose, save for 
such as can penetrate its mythism),—leave we grammar, I say, 
the paradox without which beauty cannot exist, but by means 
of which it can never be understood,—leave we the speculation 
upon principles for the observation of results, and turn to the 
recollection of the opening,—well, and, if you will, with more 
or less of a provision, to the closing too,—of the Andante in A 
minor of Beethoven’s symphony in A. Now do you under- 
stand what I mean by the vagueness of the effect of a common 
chord with its fifth for a bass, and if not, be who you may, you 
must be the most definite of definite articles, and the most matter- 
of-fact of all factious materialists, your imagination must be worn 
in your watch-pocket, and your fancy bred at a baker’s. So; I 
have cited the opening of Beethoven’s slow movement, which is 
like enough to the point under notice, to suggest by its analogy 
some idea of the effect here attained, and yet but little like it 
after all. The fact is that music is music, and no words, no 
music other than itself can illustrate its effect—so surpassingly 
as it illustrates, enforces, intensifies, creates the effect of verbal ex- 
pression! To return to our second inversion. The agitated cha- 
racter of the symphony is suddenly arrested, and upon the second 
inversion of the tonic common chord. (Oh that it were possi- 
ble to be intelligible and not be technical ! or, oh, again, and many 
a good round interjection, that I could certify intelligibility, with 
technicality or without it!) Upon the second inversion, CEdipus 
speaks the line I have quoted, and then succeeds the perfect 
cadence on the key note of D minor. All this goes to say, that 
the blind helplessness of the dependent father is forced upon his 
thought with aggrayated reality by the violent abduction of his 
loving companion; that his sense of blindness, helplessness, 
dependency—vague since hopeless, indefinite since apprehensive— 
is presented in the peculiar employment of the harmony to which 
LT refer; and that the certainty of evil, the only reliance now 
left him, is rendered in the two concluding chords. This may be 
fanciful. Grant that it be; he must have at least fancy, who 
would sympathise with imagination, and we approach nearer to 
the comprehension of an artist if we go beyond his purpose in our 
estimation of it, than if we fail to reach it; it is for a kindred 
artist only, scarcely that, it is for himself alone to know how 
much, how little is embodied in his work,—nay, even himself 
cannot determine this, for the greatest things in art are ac- 
complished by the intuition, the inspiration if you will, of him 
who effects them, wholly without ay a and they depend upon 
the sensitive susceptibility of others for their full interpretation. 

We have now the Antistrophe. This consists of a repetition 
with more or less modification of the musical matter of the 
Strophe, terminating at the passage accompanied with brass 
instruments, where the Chorus call their fellow-citizens to the 
rescue, 

The Ambassador-King of Thebes taunts his victim with the 
desolation he has brought upon him. Exasperated by this 
aggravation of his injuries, Gidipus, calling on the awful powers 
of the place to realize his worcis, imprecates a curse upon Creon, 
The purport of this malediction is to call upon the head of Creon 
the same suffering which CEdipus endures. It is recited while 





* See Musical World of former years, 





the orchestra sustains a chord until the last words, “ Blind, old 
age, like mine,” which are accompanied a note to a syllable. This 
passage is like—in fact it is the same as one in Antigone, where 
Creon reiterates the exclamation “Woe!” with this accom- 
paniment. Would that it were not the same, for it disturbs our 
feeling of its perfect pertinence te the present situation to 
recollect another occurrence of it, perhaps equally pertinent. In 
censuring, however, the present passage, it may not be to dilate 
too widely the sphere of criticism to surmise that an intended 
connection is implied between this pronunciation of the curse 
of (Edipus and the realization of its fulfilment in the subsequent 
agonies of Creon. Regarded thus, not as an accidental coinci- 
dence, but as a purposed anticipation, the passage assumes a 
twofold beauty, and our censure must be all of praise.* 

Save in this important digression, the music presents no point 
for especial remark in the recapitulation of that of the Strophe. 


Disturbed by the vociferated appeal of the Chorus, Theseus, 
quitting the sacrifice to Neptune in which he was engaged, 
hastens to effect the rescue for which they call. It needs not 
here to abstract the particulars of the scene of recrimination 
between a and Creon. The Athenian king has hoe 


(Edipus his hospitable protection, and he is thus pledged to 
defend his guest and to restore to him his daughters. He 
accordingly defies Creon to open battle, and gives orders for 


his forces assembled at the celebration of the sacrifice to over- 
take and to recapture Ismene and Antigone, 


¥,; 

This isa second Ode, resembling in importance and construction 
the preceding, but differing from it greatly in character. We have 
now a song of war, emulating first the glories of the victor chiefs, 
the memory of whose deeds is as a charm to assure success, and 
concluding in the exultant anticipation of triumph. Throughout 
these remarks I have taken the privilege to object, leaving to those 
who choose, to object to my objections. I should not be Lif I liked 
what I dislike; I should not be honest if I disguised my dislikings 
in the eulogies which are the official garments of my admiration, 
showing as its credentials to the voll by displaying at best an 
official presentation of its inexpressible earnestness; if I stamped 
my farthing with the die of a guinea, which asserts its value, 
but proves not its intrinsic worth. By my assumed privilege, 
then, I have an objection to make, which I will make, to have 
done with it, and so to clear the way for more congenial matter. 
As in a former instance, my objection is to a single note; let it 
be esteemed, accordingly, of singular notability. The key being 
D minor, in the fourth bar of the voice part we come to a chord. 
of A minor. This chord has a marked accent; its introduction 
is obviously designed, and its effect, then, obviously intended. 
Such effect is to me irrelative, unnatural, and uneuphonious. 
We may learn to like it, in its present application, and our duty 
to the surrounding beauties is todo so. This homage, at least, 
is due to an artist who has set the seal of his genius upon every 
susceptible heart, leaving an impression there that even preju- 
dice could not resist and coming experience cannot efface. 
Whatever may be due to Mendelssohn, however, and this is all 
but infinitely much, there is one little matter that defines its 
finity, videlicit, our duty to ourselves, which: is to examine into 
the exceptionalities in art, and, if we cannot justify them, to 
avoid their adoption into its rules. I cannot justify the effect in 
question, and, moreover, cannot like it; I try hard for the 
latter—I will not attempt the former. I have done with my 
— 

he musical rendering of this Ode is a very fine conception. 
Full of the ardour inspired by its heroic theme, glowing with 
enthusiasm, and emulous with sanguine impatience, the music 





* It is curious that this passage is not in the published full score, but 
appears in the edition for voices and pianoforte. Had the score been 
printed in the composer’s life time, we might: suppose that the passage in 
question was a subsequent interpolation of his own; as it is, we can only 
regard the omission, the very important omission, as an example of the 
care with which the Musical Committee, appointed by Mendelssohn’s 
family to superintend the publication of his posthumous works—the com- 
mittee that robbed the world of his Reformation Symphony—issue such of 
his musie as they think fit to produce, 
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of the first Strophe and Antistrophe presents a spirit yearning 
for glory, like a great fire, eager to burst in flaming brightness 
on the world, and consuming with ever-waxing heat the furnace 
that contains but cannot restrain it. Read this in the sup- 
pressed character of the accompaniment, which is marked by a 
martial accent that is, however, hushed, subdued it cannot be, 
in the panting breathlessness of a pianissimo, always climbing 
towards a forte, but always stifled; read this in the exciting 
restlessness of the phraseology, which is especially indicative of 
the author, and, therefore, especially illustrative of the senti- 
ment here embodied—a sentiment remotely suggested by 
Sophocles, realised yet idealised, quickened into life with the 
electricity of imagination, by Mendelssohn ; read this in such ori- 
ginal and peculiar marked rhythm as that of the following phrase, 
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which is an example of the bold, nervous, manliness of feeling 
that distinguishes the whole;—in the irritated, excited effect of the 
change of triplets to couplets of quavers in the accompaniment 
with the introduction of the string in place of the wind instru- 
ments;—in this grand burst of enthusiasm with which each choir 
successfully concludes its division of the movement, 
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where the voice parts are doubled by all the wind instruments, 
octave above octave, and the accompaniment of triplets and 
crotchets is given with the gigantic force of the entire string 
orchestra; and, in the countless manifestations of a meaning 
that submits not to the gross analysis of words, that must be 
felt, not said, that is or is not, according to our power to per- 
ceive it. 

In the second Strophe the poet turns from the past to the 
present, from the example of immortal heroes to the living 
action of the moment. Here again the musician embodies 
and spiritualises all that the poet suggests. The feeling now 
presented is no longer of stimulation but encouragement, no 
longer of excitement but approval, no longer of incentive but 
motive ; the fire explodes its prison, and its streaming blaze 
reddens the vault of heaven as with an universal sunset, a glory 
that fills all before as all beyond, showing the present as eternal. 
The transition to the major key with its glittering brightness, 
the assumption of such grand, majestic, consciousness in the 
phraseology as this, 
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| where the voices are all in unison, and where the responsive 
phrases are given by all the wind instruments, including the 
trombones which are now first introduced into the score ; the 
constant recurrence of this warlike summons to glory and honour, 
with its replicative acceptance; and the well-sustained tone of 
solemnity and irrepressible animation,—these and such as these 
are the means by which the genius of the composer identifies 
itself with our sympathies, a quickens in us the feeling that 
inspires it. 

The second Antistrophe is an adjuration to Jove to prosper 
the arms of the ever victorious host; to the protecting deity 
Athena, to whom the State is dedicated and in whose especial 
honour all its greatness is achieved, to strengthen its sons in 
worthiness of her glory. The grandeur the subject here assumes 
is nobly rendered in the massive effect of the eight part harmon 
induced by the combination of the two choirs, and by the broad, 
continuous, expansive character of the prolonged phrases of the 
unaccompanied voices interspersed with the heroic summons, 
which is the most prominent feature of this second movement, 
given now by the entire power of the orchestra. I must espe- 
cialize one passage of remarkably wide and all-encompassing 
effect, which is where a point of imitation is given hyper mgt: | 
by each of the eight voices responding from side to side, eac 
answer being given alternately by a voice in each of the opposite 
choirs, the ever accumulating effect of which must be powerful 
inthe extreme. Again, there is a remarkable point of harmony 
in this passage, divided between the orchestra and the Chorus, 
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which is no less beautiful in its effect than singular in its 
application. Finally, there is a most original and a peculiarly 
large—oh, insufficiency of language to afford terms for my 
expression !—think of all that can be felt of power and grandeur, 
coin it into a word, and apply it as an expletive to the effect of 
the long-sustained dominant harmony upon a tonic pedal, for 
voices only, that swells from a whispered pianissimo to the 
extreme of power, when the vocal crescendo is crowned by the 
entry of the full orchestra, which, by this distribution, appears 
to acquire double its natural force. How entirely relative are 
all the effects our art affords, and how entirely dependent are 
each upon other, and all, still more, upon the susceptibility, and 
not the susceptibility alone, but the temperament, of the 
audience! To conclude, we have the two notes, of which I have 
spoken, as the glorious summons (let us suppose it the’ prompt- 
ing to deeds of honour of an excited imagination), the two notes 
that intersperse the vocal phrases in my last but one quotation, 
the two notes that, in one or another key, are of constant recur- 
rence throughout the movement, the two notes that indicate the 
inner thought, of which the words and their utterance is the 
external insufficient expression ; these two notes are given by 
the entire orchestra, as if in confirmation of the sentiment of the 
whole movement, as if presenting the one feeling it embodies 
unanimously as universally. _ G, A. MACFARREN. 


(To be continued.) 








A Parriotic Mustcray.—In the orchestra now under the 
superintendance of Mr. Packer at the Holborn Casino, a striking 
instance of the now “ ruling passion” has occured, which may be 
accepted as an illustration, of the spread of that warlike 
enthusiasm we have seen displayed day after day at the departure 
of our troops for Constantinople. One of the performers who 
had recently bought his discharge from a regiment to which he 
had been long attached, on hearing of its present destination, 

etitioned the War Office that he might be permitted to volunteer 
his services as bugler to the regiment, in its approaching conflict 
with the Russians. We hear that his request has been granted. 
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THE JOHANNA WAGNER CASE. 


COURT OF QUEEN’S BENCH, GuitpHatt, Fes. 20. 
(Sittings at Nisi Prius, before Lord CampBEty and a Special Jury.) 
LUMLEY v. GYE. 


’ Sir F. Thesiger, Sir F. Kelly, Mr. Hoggins, Q.C., Mr. Cowling, and 
Mr. Huddleston appeared for the plaintiff; and the Attorney-General, 
Mr. Bramwell, Q.C., Mr. Creasy, and Mr. Willes for the defendant. 
The plaintiff in this action was Mr. Benjamin Lumley, lessee of Her 
Majesty’s Theatre; and the defendant, Mr. Frederick Gye, director of 
the Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden. The action was brought against 
the defendant to recover damages for enticing and procuring Miss 
Johanna Wagner to break a contract into which she had entered with 
the plaintiff to perform as prima donna at Her Majesty’s Theatre in the 
season of 1852. ‘The declaration contained several counts. The defen- 
dant pleaded the general issue. 
Sir F. TuesrGex said, the case which he had to introduce to the 
notice of the jury was one which had for a long time excited great 
interest in the public mind, and was one of considerable importance, 
not only to the gay but to all who were interested in the fortunes 
of the Italian Opera in London. The plaintiff had been for several 
years the manager and director of Her Majesty’s Theatre in the Hay- 
market ; he had embarked considerable capital in the undertaking, and 
had carried it on with the greatest spirit and ability. He had been the 
means of introducing to the English public artists of first-rate talent, 
and the fortunes of the theatre had prospered in his hands. For five or 
six years Covent-garden Theatre had been opened for the performance 
of operas, and in the course of time the management of that theatre fell 
into the hands of Mr. Gye. The result of the experiment had been, 
that there was but little prospect that the public would support two 
operas at the same time, One effect of the rivalry thus established had 
been, that the managers found it would not do to rest on the old esta- 
blished favourites of the town, but that it was necessary that the taste 
of the public should be stimulated by novelty. The consequence had 
been that managers looked over the Continent to discover rising talent 
among singers there, and so to obtain singers of continental reputation. 
Before the theatrical season commenced, it was usual to announce the 
singers or artistes whose services had been secured, and if the announce- 
ment proved attractive, the subscriptions which took place were likely 
to be much influenced thereby. The mode in which this took place was 
by the librarians at the west end of the town subscribing largely for 
stalls and boxes, which they again let out for the night to their subscribers, 
It might easily be supposed that nothing could be more prejudicial to 
the manager of a theatre than to have advertised the performance of a 
particular singer, and then, from any unforeseen accident, that the 
singer should not appear. Such disappointments caused the interest of 
the public to sink, and, in fact, was sufficient to ruin a theatre fora whole 
season. Much more would this be the case if the public thought that 
any deception had been practised by a manager, who had held out false 
and ungrounded hopes In such a case not only was the present season 
affected, but the effect was felt even in succeeding seasons. ‘That ob- 
servation‘wauid have an important bearing upon the consideration of 
the question now to be submitted to the jury. It appeared that in the 
year 1851 Miss Wagner had acquired considerable reputation as a 
‘singer. At that time Mr. Lumley was manager of the Italian Opera at 
Paris, and a Dr. Bacher, having been authorized by Miss Wagner, put 
himself in communication with Mr. Lumley, and proposed that she 
should be engaged to sing at Her Majesty’s Theatre, in this country. 
Mr. Lumley had with him his usual printed form of agreement, and 
gave a copy to Dr. Bacher, with which the latter proceeded to Berlin, 
where Miss Wagner and her father resided. ‘The form of agreement 
thus proposed was considered by Mr. Wagner as too complicated, and, 
in consequence, Dr. Bacher suggested that Mr. Wagner should draw up 
one with his own hand.’ This was accordingly done, and the agreement 
so prepared was signed by himself and daughter on the 9th of Novem- 
ber 1851. (The learned counsel here read the ment, which has 
already been several times laid “before the public.) Dr. Bacher then 
proceeded to Paris with the agreement’so signed. © On his arrival, Mr. 
Lumley found that an important and usual stipulation had been omit- 
ted--viz., that Miss Wagner should engage not to sing at any concerts 
or assemblies without the written consent of Mr. Lumley. Dr. Bacher 
then said, it was a mere omission ; that that point had been mentioned by 
him to Miss Wagner and her father, and that Lashie authorized to insert it 
on their behalf. He accordingly inserted the stipulation and signed it, 
and transmitted the document so signed by Mr. Lumley to Miss Wagner 
at Berlin, On the 27th of November, 1851, he received a letter from 
Berlin, stating that the agreement had arrived, and neither then nor at 








any other time was any objection taken to the insertion of the clause 
in the agreement signed by Miss Wagner on the 9th of November, 1851. 
One question for the jury would be whether Mr. Gye was aware of the 
existence of that contract. There would, however, be no difficulty upon 
that subject, for in that very month of November, 1851, Mr. Gye was 
negotiating with Mr, Lumley to take a lease of Her Majesty’s Theatre 
at a rent of 12,000/. a-year ; and, from a document in his hand-writing, 
dated the 5th of December, 1851, Mr. Gye said expressly that he was 
prepared to assume the he Brae which Mr. Lumley had made with 
Mademoiselle Cruvelli and Mademoiselle Wagner. On the 24th of 
the same month he also referred to Mr. Lumley’s agreement with Miss 
Wagner, and spoke of it as being for 1,200/. The complaint now made 
of Mr. Gye was that he had taken means to induce Miss Wagner and 
her father to break the engagement into which they had deliberately 
entered, and to take an engagement to perform at his (Mr. Gye’s) 
theatre. It was impossible to detect all the secret springs that were 
set in motion for that purpose by Mr. Gye, but some of his movements 
could be traced so as to show the dishonourable means which he adopted 
in order to ruin a rival theatre. On the 6th of February, 1852, Mr. 
Wagner wrote a letter to Mr. Lumley, requesting him to agree to a 

stponement of the commencement of the a ent for fifteen days. 
Tt had been previously agreed that this should commence on the Ist of 
April, 1852. On the 9th of March Mr. Wagner wrote to Mr. 
Lumley a letter in which he made an arrangement about the payment 
of the sum of 300/., which was to be paid before Miss Wagner came to 
England. The letter confined an expression “des le deuxidme 
@ Avril,” about the interpretation of which it appeared some difficulty 
would be made, The money was to be paid at a particular place “ dés le 
deuxidme d’ Avril” —i.e., after the 2nd of April. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL here said, his learned friend must not 
assume that that was the meaning of the expression. 

Sir F, TuEsiGER said, he had given his own construction of the 
expression, which seemed to be the correct one. It appeared that on 
the 26th of March Mr. Lumley had issued his usual programme for 
the approaching season ; and in that programme the appearance of 
Misa Wagner was an important feature. The list was so attractive 
that Mr. Mitchell, of Bond-street, the gentleman who had produced 
the French plays in St. James's, and who was principally engaged in 
hiring boxes and stalls at the Italian Opera, increased his subscription 
from £5,000—the sum which he had subscribed in the preceding year— 
to £15,400. Of all these circumstances respecting Miss Wagner's 
engagement with Mr. Lumley, Mr. Gye had ample information. He 
(Sir F. Thesiger) would now come to the circumstances attending Miss 
Wagner’s arrival in England in the month of April, when Mr. Gye had 
advertised her as about to sing at Covent Garden Theatre. Bn the 
22nd of April a letter appeared in the Morning Post, signed by “Albert 
Wagner,” the father of Miss Wagner, in which an explanation was 
given of all the circumstances under which the engagement with Mr. 
Lumley had been broken off, and the new one with Mr. Gye entered 
into. It would be shown that the letter was written by Mr. Gye him- 
self, for the plaintiff had got the manuscript, and would produce it in 
court. The manuscript was in the handwriting of a clerk, but it was 
corrected by Mr. Gye, and the formal part and name, “Albert Wagner” 
were written by Mr. Gye himself. It would appear that early in the 
month of March he (Mr. Gye) was insinuating to the Wagners doubts 
as to whether Mr. Lumley would be able to perform his contract, and 
whether Her Majesty’s Theatre would be open at all. The learned 
counsel here read the letter from the Morning Post, from which, he 
said, it appeared that early in the month of March Mr. Gye had been 
writing to the Wagners, and suggesting to them whether Mr. Lumley 
would be able to complete his agreement. In confirmation of that 
statement, there was Mr. Gye’s affidavit in Chaucery, in which, though 
he denied it to be true that he endeavoured to intimidate and alarm the 
Wagners, and so to prevent them from fulfilling their contract, he ad- 
mitted that he had made representatione of the kind now mentioned. 
Aconuting to the terms of the agreement, the sum of £300 was to be 
paid on the 13th of March. Dr. Bacher had at that time received the 
sum of £400 from Mr, Lumley for that and some other purpose. On the 
10th of March, 1852, Dr. Bacher wrote a letter to the Wagners, to say 
that he had the £300 ready for them, and requested to be informed 
where he should meet them to come to England, and on the same da 
he wrote to Mr. Lumley to say the same thing. On the 18th of Marc 
Mr. Lumley wrote to the Wagners, saying that he had been informed 
that they had received a communication from Dr, Bacher that the sum 
of £300 was in his hands for them. On the 6th of April the Wagners 
never complained that they had never received the’£300, nor that the-e 
had been any breach of that contract; and it appeared by the same 
letter, that on the 30th of March Mr. Gye had written a letter to the 
Wagners. He was writing to them on the 9th of March and on the 30th of 
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March, and proposing to them to enter into an engagement with him. 
(The learned counsel here read from the letter in the Morning Post in 
confirmation of this statement.) Mr. Gye then went over to them (the 
Wagners) to induce them to enter into this contract. They urged a 
day or two’s delay, but he was peremptory with them, and insisted upon 
their either accepting or rejecting his offer, Without making any 
complaint of Mr. Lumley, and the very day Mr. Gye arrived, viz., the 
5th of April, Miss Wagner entered into an agreement with Mr. Gye to 
sing at Covent-garden Theatre for a sum three times as large as Mr. 
Lumley had engaged to pay. Mr. Gye also gave her an indemnity 
against the consequences of the breach of her agreement; and, by a 
most extraordinary} proceeding, the defendant had actually given the 
plaintiff notice to produce this deed, which was described in the notice 
as a deed executed by the defendant on the 5th or 6th of April, 1852, 
whereby the defendant agreed to indemnify the said Johanna Wagner 
against all actions arising out of the agreement of the 9th of November, 
1851. Under these circumstances the jury could not doubt that Mr. 
Gye had given the Wagners an indemnity against the breach of that 
contract. Mr. Gye then went or sent to London, and on the 8th of 
April there was an announcement that Miss Wagner was to appear at 
his theatre. On the 10th of April, the plaintiff (Mr. Lumley) continued 
his announcement that Miss Wagner would appear at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, and on the 10th of April Mr. Gye called on Mr. Mitchell and 
said he had secured Miss Wagner—the only novelty in the world—and 
asked what was Mr. Lumley to do. On the 17th of April, Miss 
Wagner and her father arrived in England, and on the 20th she 
was announced by Mr. Gye to appear at his theatre on the 24th 
of April. Mr. Lumley, on the 22nd, applied to Vice-Chancellor Parker, 
for an injunction to restrain Miss Wagner from singing at any theatre 
except Her ree os Theatre. That application, being er parte, was 
granted immediately, One would have thought that under those cir- 
cumstances Mr. Gye would have suspended operations ; but, instead of 
that, he, on the 24th ot April, put an advertisement in the Times, in 
which he stated that he expected to be be able to dissolve that in- 
junction the following day, and that Miss Wagner would sing at his 
theatre the same evening in Le Prophéte. Affidavits were put in on 
both sides, and the cause was heard on the 9th and 10th of 
May, when the Vice-Chancellor continued the injunction. At 
that time it would appear. as if Miss Wagner was disposed to return 
to her duty, and he thought he should be able to show that music 
had been sent to her, in order that she might study her part in one of 
her pieces ; but an appeal was taken to the Lord Chancellor against the 
decision of the Vice-Chancellor, when, after occupying two days, the 
26th and 27th of May, the case terminated in the Lord Chancellor con- 
firming the order for the injunction. The parties had thus the decision 
of two Courts against them, and they ought to have yielded. On the 
28th of May Miss Wagner was written to, but no answer was received 
till the 7th of June, when a most extraordinary letter was written by 
Mr. Gye to Mr. Lumley (which letter the learned counsel read), pro- 
posing that Miss Wagner should sing once a-week at each of the two 
theatres, and that each party should pay his own costs, except the 
costs of appeal, which Mr, Gye was willing to pay. ‘This was accom- 
panied by a letter in French from Miss Wagner, in which that ladyreferred 
to Mr. Gye’s letter as an answer to the application made to her by Mr. 
Lumley on the 28th of May. Certainly that proposal was a most 
extraordinary one. The three months during which the engagement 
was to last had nearly all expired, and he (Sir F. Thesiger) could only 
compare the pro’ made with the case where the false mother desired 
to divide the child while the true mother refused, Mr. Gye at length 
consented to a decree made on the 24th of June, whereby Miss Wagner 
was perpetually restrained from appearing at the defendant’s theatre or 
at any other than Her Majesty’s Theatre. Since that decree it would 
not ‘be open to the defendant to say, either that Dr. Bacher had not 
paid the £300, or that he had no authority to add the additional clause 
to the contract. Soon after that decree was made Miss Wagner left the 
country, and had not since returned, The question, then, would be, 
whether the defendant, knowing of Miss Wagner's contract with Mr. 
Lumley, enticed and procured her to break it. The defendant in his 
affidavit did not pretend to say that he did not. He only denied what 
was not charged—viz., that he coerced or intimidated Miss Waguer. 
If, then, the defendant was liable in this action, a most difficult and 
important question arose as to the amount of damages to which the 
plaintiff was entitled. The learned counsel here entered minutely into 
this question, as afterwards fully explained by Mr. Mitchell im his 
evidence, and concluded by saying that in consequence of the defendant’s 
conduct the whole of the plaintiff’s capital had been lost, and that he 
(Sir F. Thesiger) had no doubt the jury would give him the full amount 
of compensation to which they thought he was entitled for the injury 
he had sustained. 





The following witnesses were then called and examined :— 

Dr. Bacher, examined by Sir F. Krtty.—I am a native of Germany, 
and a doctor of civil law. In the year 1850, Miss Wagner brought to 
me letters of introduction at Vienna. Before that I was on terms of 
intimate friendship with Meyerbeer. So was Miss Wagner. I was 
about to leave Vienna for Paris, and she obliged me by singing in pri- 
vate. I found she had a splendid voice, and great dramatic expression. 
I recommended her to go to London and Paris. She was accompanied 
by her father. He transacts business for her. I soon after proceeded 
to Paris. I had assisted at both opera-houses in London, and I thought 
she ought to appear in London. I wrote to her from London. She 
wrote a letter to me on the 18th of August, 1851, from Soden, near 
Frankfort-on-the-Maine. I proceeded to Soden, and saw Miss Wagner 
and her father and mother, I arranged that she should obtain, through 
me, an engagement in London and in Paris. When I left Soden I 
returned to Paris. I had communicated with Mr. Lumley in 1850, 
after having seen Miss Wagner at Vienna. When I was at Paris I saw 
Mr. Lumley, and proposed that an engagement should be entered into 
with Miss Wagner. Mr. Lumley gave me a printed form of engage- 
ment, and so did the director of the Opera at Paris. Miss Wagner was 
then at Berlin. I proceeded with them to Berlin, where I arrived 
about November, 1851. I remained there some days, and scbmitted to 
them (Mr. and Miss Wagner) the printed form of contract. They ob- 
jected to it as too complicated. I then proposed to Mr. Wagner that 
he should draw up one, which he did. I considered it, and, after some 
discussion, this contract was agreed upon (except the last article). Miss 
Wagner signed that contract. I left Berlin for Paris. Mr, and Miss 
Wagner are both well acquainted with the French language. I deli- 
vered the contract to Mr. Lumley at Paris. He objected that one 
stipulation was omitted. I added it. It was to the effect that Miss 

er d to make use of her talent at no concert or public or 
private assembly without Mr. Lumley’s consent. It was signed by me 
on the part of Miss Wagner, according to my understanding with Mr. 
and Miss Wagner. I wrote to Miss Wagner, and told her of the addi- 
tional article. I sent her the agreement signed by Mr. Lumley, with 
the additional article. Miss Wagner is now abroad. I also sent her 
the contract from the director of the Opera at Paris. She answered 
me by a letter, dated Berlin, the 27th of November, 1851. (The con- 
tract was here put inand read.) Inotified to Mr. Lumley the approval 
of the contract, with the additional article. I saw Mr. Lumley at Paris. 
I remained at Paris till January, 1852. I afterwards proceeded thence 
to Vienna, and remained there till the month of April. On the tenth 
of the month of March I wrote to Miss Wagner. I did not keep a copy 
of the letter. At that time I had 400/, in my hands of Mr. Lumley’s. 
I received an answer from Miss Wagner. I know she received my 
letter, because she wrote to me an answer. I have not got her letter 
now. I parted with it during the proceedings in Chancery. I gave it 
to Mr. Lumley, or to Mr. Jennings. (After some considerable discus- 
sion, it was stated that such letter, was not in the plaintiff’s possession.) 
I afterwards met Miss Wagner at Hamburgh, and conferred personally 
with her on the subject of this letter of the 10th of March. I never 
heard from her that she had not received it.—Cross-exramined by 
the ATTORNEY-GENERAL.—I was at. Hamburg in Easter week, in the 
month of April. I arrived there on the 10th of April. By Lorp 
CampsEtt.—I referred to the contents of the letter of the 10th of 
March. By the ATTORNEY-GENERAL.—The first thing she said was, 
“T have committed a very bad action against you.” I said, “What 
have you done?” She said, “Ihave signed another engagement.” I 
answered, “That is impossible.” She said, “As I signed the engage- 
ment my hands trembled, but Mr. Gye has been here to gay to us that 
Mr. Lumley would not open, and offered me 20,000f. more, and gave 
me a guarantee for all the damages. I was so much embarrassed, I 
had not time to think. You have not sent me the 300/., and thereupon 
we signed.” Upon that I replied, “ Have I not written to you and 
offered to you payment, and asked you if I should send the money to 
Berlin or bring it to Hamburg myself? Upon this I received your 
answer that you would see me at Hamburg. Therefore, as you did not 
wish to receive the money at Berlin, 1 have now come ready to pay 
you.” Upon this she said she regretted very much she had signed it. 
Upon that I asked why she not asked legal counsel before she 
signed it. She answered she had no time to do it; that Mr. 
Gye pressed upon her to sign it.. She then said, “After that, 
we saw our counsel, and he said to us we did very wrong to 
sign.” I have made an affidavit in Chancery. I don’t remember 
whether I have read the affidavits of Mr. and Miss Wagner in Chancery. 
Exumination in chief continued.—I went to Hamburg to accompany 
Miss Wagner to London. I took there the 300/. to give her. I 
changed the money into gold, and offered it to her several times. 
Cross-examined by the ATTORNEY-GENERAL.—I am ae doctor of civil 
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law. Tam not an advocate. I am a doctor of civil Jaw of Vienna. I 
am happy enough to have some fortune. I have worked from 1838 to 
1847 in an adyocate’s office. Since then I have occupied muself with 
art. Ido not make engagements with artists for profit. I do not do 
it in many cases. I do not get a commission, except for my expenses, 
when I take journeys. I was not to get anything in this case. I saw 
Miss Wagner in July, 1850, and saw Mr. Lumley about her soon after. 
I recommended him to engagesher. He did not do so at that time. 
In September or Oczober, 1851, I saw Mr. Lumley at Paris. It was in 
the beginning ot November I got the printed form from Mr. Lumley. 
I had come to Paris from Vienna. Miss Wagner wrote to me a letter 
on the 3rd of October, to say that Mr. Gye and Mr. Lumley had made her 
an offer. I don’t remember that I told Mr. Lumley that Mr. Gye had 
made her an offer. Mr. Lumley did not tell me to use my best endeavours 
to secure her for him. He did not know of her talent. He expressed 
a wish to have her. I told Miss Wagner it would be much better for 
her to come out at Mr. Lumley’s Theatre. I said Her Majesty’s 
Theatre had the prestige of many years, and it was there all the great 
artistes performed. I do not think I told her that Mr. Gye’s was a 
second-rate theatre. I swear I don’t remember I told her that, if she 
éame to Mr. Lumley’s, the press would write her up. Mr. Wagner 
told me Mr. Gye offered more than Mr. Lumley. I told him she should 
not lose. After that she signed that contract. I received the 4002. on 
the 8th of Jannary ; 300/. was to be given to Mr. Wagner. The other 
1007. was applied for Mr. Lumley—not for myself. 1 received a letter 
from Mr. Lumiey, directing me to pay the 3002. The letter is at 
Vienna, where I reside. I came to Hamburg, and saw Miss Wagner 
on the 10th of April. I told her I had brought the money. It was at 
my hotel —partly in gold, and the other part in Austrian money. I got 
150 napoleons at Berlin for Austrian paper money which I had brought 
from Vienna. I have never said that the bill Mr. Lumley sent me at 
Paris was dishonored. That is impossible, for it was a bill on Roths- 
childs. Mr. Lumley wished me to engage Mr. Ander at Vienna. He 
was engaged by Mr.Gye. Ihadnomoney to pay him. (The witness’s 
affidavit in Chancery was here read at the request of the Attorney- 
General.) The affidavit makes no mention of an answer to my letter 
of the 10th of March. I had the letter. It was not necessary to 
mention it. Idid not believe the letter was all-important, I don’t 
know to whom I gave the letter. I have received money from 
Mr. Lumley on my own account. It was for expenses. It may be 
200/. during four years. I was not engaged to get him singers. I did 
engage singers, but I was not obliged to do so. (A letter was put into 
witness's hand, in which he wrote tliat he had got “two precious tenors” 
for Mr. Lumley, “one in each pocket.”) I never sought to persuade 
Miss Wagner to feign illness to avoid coming to London, I swear 
that Miss Wagner swore falsely in saying that I did. I advised her to 
go not at all, or to sing at both theatres. I swear I dont remember 
that I advised her to feign sickness. Ihad read Miss Wagner’s affidavit 
when I‘made mine. I can’t remember that Mr. Jennings had told me 
that Miss Wagner in her affidavit had denied that my letter of the 10th 
of March contained any reference to the 300/. ‘The entries in my 
memorandum-book do not all refer to theatrical affairs. I have been 
concerned in monetary affairs with Mr. Lumley. I have acvepted bills 
for his accommodation. It may be for nearly 1,000/. I do not 
recollect how much. It may be that Mr. Lumley has accepted bills for 
me—not so much as I have for him. I have had to pay very little of 
the bills which I have accepted—about 300/. I am not tu be repaid if 
he gets this verdict. I do not know that the result of this verdict is 
pledged to Mr. Brandus, my brother-in-law at Paris. Re-exumined 
by Sir F. Keriy.—It was in 1852 I gave Mr. Lumley these bills, near 
the end of the season. I had no interest in advising Miss Wagner to 
make an engagement for the Queen’s Theatre. When I made the 
affidavit in Chancery I was the whole night with thesolicitor. I deposed 
to what was pointed out by the solicitor. This letter is in my own 
handwriting. It is a letter from me to Mr. Lumley, of the date of the 
10th of March. It contained the following passage :—“ I have also to 
pay the 800/. to Miss Wagner, and I have also given her notice of it.” 
That letter was written on the same day as the letter to Miss Wagner. 
Cross-eramined by the ATTORNBY-GENERAL.— Madame Monti said there 
was money due to her, as stated in the letter. It was not the whole of 
her year’s salary. I don’t know how much Mr. Lumley was to pay 
Madame Sontag on the 1st of April. It was not the whole of her salary 
for 1851. He owed Mr. Brandus money. I did not take a bill of 
exchange to Hamburg which was not honoured. Re-eramined.—I 
took monev to Hamburg. 

Robert Dixon, examined by Mr. Hoearins.—I am the printer of the 
Morning Post. I produce the manuscript of a letter inserted in the 
Morning Post on the 22nd of April, 1852. I also produce manuscripts 
of bills and advertisements of the Italian Opera House, Covent Garden. 





John Mitchell examined.—For twelve years I was lessee of the St. 
James’s Theatre. For some years I have rented stalls and boxes of 
Mr. Lumley, since he has been lessee of Her Majesty’s Theatre. In 
February, 1852, I saw Mr. Lumley at Paris. He showed me the 
contract with Miss Wagner. Her name was already known to me. In 
consequence of seeing that contract 1 entered into one with Mr. Lumley 
to rent stalls and bexes. I was to pay £15,400. That was three times 
as much as in the preceding years. I made the engagement known to 
my friends and connexions, to whom I relet the stalls and boxes. On 
the 26th of March Mr. Lumley’s programme appeared, in which Miss 
Wagner was announced. I caused a reprint of that to be circulated 
among my friends and connexions, and let boxes and stalls upon that 
basis. Shortly after Mr. Gye called upon me, and I told him of the 
purchase of boxes 1 had made of Mr. Lumley. I told him of the 
amount—£15,400. I told him I had such confidence in Miss Wagner, 
and that her engagement had been the chief inducement to my large 
contract. On the 11th or 12th of AprilI saw Mr. Gye again. He told 
me he had engaged Miss Wagner; that Mr. Lumley certainly could not 
have her services ; and he could not imagine what he could do to carry 
on the season. There had been an announcement of this fact, which 
had created great astonishment, and many persons who were negotiating 
with me for boxes discontinued and declined to take them up, and 
other persons who had really taken them gave them up. I had taken 
sixty boxes. I was able to let altogether only five boxes during the 
season, and that only by reducing the price. The rest were all unlet 
through the season. I had taken the boxes and stalls for sixty-five 
nights. At the end of the forty-seventh night I put an end to thie 
contract by negotiation with Mr. Lumley. ‘The reason for so doing 
was the non-appearance of Miss Wagner. On the making of the 
contract I had paid £4,000 in cash and £3,000 in bills, and afterwards 
I made a further payment, making in all £10,600. That was in full of 
the contract. Mr. Lumley gave up £4800. The non-appearance of 
Miss Wagner was very calamitous to the theatre. There was no 
demand for boxes at all. We could not let them at all. I lost more 
than £5,000. It was the most disastrous season I ever knew. It has 
always been my practice to take boxes by nightly lettings. I have 
usually paid about £1,500 on that account. In 1852 they did not 
amount to £20. This arose from the depression arising from the non- 
appearance. I was also a subscriber to Covent Garden in 1852 for 
£3,400. I remember the night of the first announcement of Miss 
Wagner. It was the 24th of April. There was a very great demand 
for boxes on that night—more than we could meet. I applied to Mr. 
Gye, and obtained some boxes, and learnt that the rest were all let. 
We did not take that night at Her Majesty’s Theatre above £30. My 
lettings at Covent Garden might have been £2(0 if Miss Wagner had 
appeared. Mr. Lumley on the 10th of April asked me to accompany 
him to Hamburg. Miss Wagner was announced generally on the 8th 
of April, and on the 19th she was announced for the 24th at Covent 
Garden. On the 13th we arrived at Hamburg. I met Mr. Lumley. 
He asked me to send £1,200. Instead of sending it, I took it. I took 
no part in the interview. I arrived with Mr. Lumley, Madame Sontag, 
and Miss Wagner and her father at Cologne on the 14th. Mr. Gye was 
there witha Captain de Bathe. Mr. Gye took charge of Miss Wagner to 
London. Cross-ewamined.—The season of 1851 was a good season. 
Madame Sontag was the chief prima donna. This isthe programme. It 
was carried out, containing the names of Sontag, Clementini, Gardoni, 
Sims Reeves, Coletti, Lablache, etc. In 1852 the programme included 
the names of Sontag, Fiorentini, Cruvelli, ete. Madame Sontag never 
appeared; Fiorentini appeared, but for a short time. Cruvelli was 
there all the season. She went away abruptly. Mr. Lumley had told 
me he was ready to negotiate with me to take the theatre. I do not 
know from him that many of the artistes had not been paid for 1851. 
I went to him at Paris, in consequence of Miss Wagner being retained. 
The programme of 1852 was as strong as that of 1851. In 1850 there 
was a good season. The programme of 1852, striking out the name of 
Miss Wagner, was as good as that of 1850. The ballet in 1852 was as 
strong as in 1850. Madame Sontag did not sing in 1852. I don’t 
know that she was not paid. Cerito did not come in 1852. Negrini, 
the tenor, did not come, nor Bassini. We had other singers—Madame 
La Grange and Madame Charton. They were distinguished singers ; 
but nothing would have attracted in the absence of Miss Wagner. 
can’t account for it, but I think if the same artistes who performed at 
Covent Garden in 1852 had performed at Her Majesty’s Theatre, the 
public would not have gone. I gave up my contract about the time 
Madile. Cruvelli left. I don’t know that was because she did not get 
her salary. It was about the 20th of March. Mr. Gye knew of my 
engagement with Mr. Lumley. On the 10th of April he told me Miss 
Wagner would not come, because Mr. Lumley had not paid the £800. 
Mr. Gye told me he had been in negotiation with Miss Wagner since 
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the year 1850. He said she was an old acquaintance. He did not say 
he was on the eve of making an agreement with her when Mr. Lumley 


got her away. Cruvelli was singing in Norma, at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, on the night of the 24th of April. Covent Garden was full. 
1 would not send for boxes while I had got any of my own, Mr. 
Lumley had disposed of some of the boxes I had purchased to Mr. 
Brandus, Mr. Brandus gave me notice that that was in respect 
of asum of money which was owing. I heard no more of it, but 
engaged the boxes. I got the boxes at areduced price of £3 3s., instead 
of £3 12s., which I had formerly paid. The season of 1852 at Covent 
Garden was what is called a paying season, It was a fair average 
season. Covent Garden opened on the 1st of April. I took £1,200 to 
Hamburg. I thought it was the whole of the sum to be paid to Miss 
Wagner, and I thought that by paying the whole she might be induced 
to fulfil the engagement. I did nothing towards tendering the money. 
I deposited £500 with a banker, conditionally that Madame Sontag 
would come. She declined tocome. Re-examined by Mr. Hoaei1ns.— 
I expected that Madame Sontag would appear at the end of the season, 
after Miss Wagner’s engagement was over. 

A good deal of documentary and formal evidence was then given, 
which occupied the Court till nearly six o’clock. Some discussion 
arose as to the meaning of the word “‘dés” in the expression “dds le 
deuxiéme @ Avril,” the plaintiff's counsel contending that it meant 
“from” or “after,” while the defendant’s counsel contended that, when 
it referred to the future, it meant “by” or “not later than.” The 
further hearing of the case was then adjourned. 


SECOND DAY, 

Several witnesses were called on the part of the plaintiff, to show the 
extent of damage which he had sustained by reason of the defendant’s 
alleged interference with Miss Wagner, in enticing her to break her 
contract with the plaintiff to sing at Her Majesty’s Theatre. The 
witnesses all described the consequences of the disappointment as most 
disastrous to the fortunes of the theatre, and as putting an end to any 
prospect of success during the season. Considerable expense had been 
incurred in getting ready for the representation of Le Prophdte and 
Les Huguenots, both in the way of dresses, which cost several hundred 
pounds, and in the copying of music, &c. It was stated by Mr. Nugent, 
the director of the box-office of Her Majesty’s Theatre, that, in the 
year 1847, during the 39 nights of Jenny Lind’s performance, the 
takings of the theatre were £45,924 6s.; while, during the 56 nights 
on which the theatre was open in the year 1852, the takings only 
amounted to £2,800 12s. This difference the witnesses attributed to 
the disappointment occasioned by the non-appearance of Miss Wagner. 
They stated that Jenny Lind created what they termed “the Lind 
fever,” and they gave their opinion that in the theatrical world “the 
Wagner fever’? was quite as violent; but so great, they said, was the 
disappointment at her non-appearance that nothing was of any avail, 
but Cruvelli, Lablache, and other eminent artistes sang to empty boxes. 
The plaintiff’s counsel, however, sought, by cross-examination, to show 
that the empty boxes arose from the circumstances that Sontag would 
not come because she had not been paid for her last year’s services ; 
that Fiorentini could not get paid and went away; and that Cruvelli 
only sang occasionally for the same reason, The ballet, it was suggested, 
was equally defective. Cerito was not there. The witnesses, however, 
said that her place was supplied by Rosati, and that the company 
generally was a good one, and that, if Miss Wagner had appeared, all 
would have gone on well, Mr. Allcroft’s payment for boxes dropped 
from an average of £5000 a-year to the small sum of £150; and this 
witness added, that at the time when Jenny Lind came, the company 
was no better than it was in 1852. A clerk from Coutts’s bank was 
called, who proved that on the 4th of April, 1852, a check for £1,000 
was drawn by Mr. Gye in favour of Miss Wagner, 

This was the plaintiff’s case. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL then addressed the jury for the defendant 
in a speech which lasted nearly four hours. He said, he was rejoiced 
to think that the time was now come when the case of the defendant 
would be laid before the jury in its true and simple character. After 
so much reproach, and obloquy, and misrepresentation, it would be 
satisfactory to him (the defendant) to feel that he would now have an 
opportunity of stating all that he had done and all that he had not 
done in reference to these transactions, and of vindicating openly, at 
the bar of a British court of justice and before the British public, the 
character which had been so malignantly assailed. The defendant had 
been charged with perfidious and malignant conduct by aman who 
now skulked from this court, lest he should be dragged trembling into 
that witness-box, where he had been afraid to show himself. He might 
now, however, throw back that charge upon Mr. Lumley, speaking as 
he (the Attorney-General) was on behalf of a man who did not shrink 





from court of justice, when he was assailed by a man who sought by 
damages to consign him to irretrievable ruin. The charge made against 
Mr. Gye was, that he, well knowing the existence of a contract sub- 
sisting between Miss Wagner and Mr, Lumley, induced her to violate 
it. The contract with Mr, Gye was signed on the 5th of April, and 
one question would be, whether upon that day there was a contract 
subsisting between Miss Wagner and Mr. Lumley, which the latter 
was in a position to enforce as against Miss Wagner. A second ques- 
tion would be, did she break that contract in consequence of anything 
done by Mr. Gye? And a third question would be, did he do it with 
a knowledge of the existence of such a contract, and with the intention 
of injuring the plaintiff? All those questions arose upon the record 
which the jury had to try. The first question would in the end, he 
thought, depend on the decision of the learned judge (Lord Campbell), 
and he would therefore ieave it for the present till he had brought out 
the whole of the case. He would now give the history of all the nego- 
tiations, and in so doing would keep back nothing, that being the wish 
of Mr. Gye, who intended to offer himself as a witness in the box. He 
(the Attorney-General) thought he had some reason to complain that 
his learned friend (Sir F. Thesiger) had branded his client (Mr. Gye) 
as a perfidious and dishonourable man; the more so, as it would turn 
out that while Mr. Gye was negotiating with Miss Wagner, Dr. Bacher 
went and secured her for Mr. Lumley by the most cunning mi=repre- 
sentations. Sir F. Thesiger had read to the jury a letter from Mr. 
Wagner, which had been published in the Morning Post, but he had 
omitted to read the first paragraph of that letter, in which the writer 
stated the particulars of the negotiations which he had had with Mr. 
Gye. He had to thank Sir F. Thesiger for putting in that letter, and 
he would by and by explain how it eame to pass that Mr. Wagner’s 
name was signed to it by Mr, Gye. Miss Wagner had been known to 
Mr. Gye for some period, and he had heard her sing in the year 1845, 
when she was singing at the Opera at Dresden, which he (the Attorney- 
General) called an inferior Opera, in comparison of the Operas of Paris 
and London. It was not till the year 1850 that Miss Wagner began 
to acquire that proficiency which now distinguished her. In the 
month of January, 1851, Mr. Gye heard her sing at the Opera at 
Hamburg. He called on her father at that time, and on the 6th of 
January made a proposal for Miss Wagner to sing at his theatre, in 
that year, 1851. But it so happened that at that time Miss Wagner 
had an engagement for the Theatre Royal at Berlin, and this led to her 
declining Mr. Gye’s proposal. Mr. Wagner, in declining that proposal, 
expressed the readiness of his daughter to come to England in 1852, 
and requested Mr Gye to make any proposal which he might wish to 
offer before the month November, 1851. In the month of September, 
1851, Mr. Gye went to Berlin. He then found that a new difficulty 
had arisen. M. Meyerbeer had composed a new opera, which was to 
be brought out at Paris, and, being much struck with the freshness of 
Miss Wagner’s voice, he was desirous that she should come out in his 
new opera at Paris, and a sort of engagement to that effect had been 
made. Miss Wagner told Mr. Gye that, under those circumstances, 
she could not give him an answer to his proposal; but at that time it 
never occurred to Mr. Gye that if she came to London Miss Wagner 
would sing at any other theatre than his. Mr. Gye then learnt that 
Mr. Lumley had been in communication with Miss Wagner through 
Dr. Bacher, but she gave him to understand that, from priority of 
acquaintance, she would give him (Mr Gye) the preference. Mr. Gye 
then went to Italy, and on his way back he saw Miss Wagner again at 
Berlin. The difficulties previously suggested still remained, and that 
lady took another month to consider of the offer which Mr. Gye made 
her, That offer was, to pay her £2,000 for three months’ services in 
the year 1852, of which sum £1,000 was to be paid down. After the 
season at Berlin was over, Miss Wagner’s voice had greatly developed 
itself, and she was offered a permanent engagement at Berlin, by which 
she would be entitled to a pension after a certain period, or in case of 
illness. That would have prevented her appearing at Paris or London, 
and Dr. Bacher urged her to reject the offer, while Mr. Gye, with true 
disinterestedness, advised her to secure the certainty. Mr. Gye then 
left Berlin in the confidence that, if she came to England, Miss Wagner 
would come to his theatre; but on the 7th of December he received a 
letter from her, stating that she had entered into a contract with Mr. 
Lumley. In that letter Miss Wagner said :— 

“IT must naturally appear ungrateful to you; but we have told you 
again and again the peculiar reasons which compel me for this once to 
sing at Mr. Lumley’s against my feelings ; you know them well. I ex- 
pect little good from this engagement; but, on my word, I could not 
act otherwise. I am very unhappy about it—I and especially my 
father, who expects nothing but evil from this connexion. Nevertheless, 
I hope for your pardon, and even that you will receive us in London as 
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friends. Will you not, Monsieur? ‘In this hope, we anticipate with 
pleasure seeing you again. A thousand compliments from all our 
family. “From your devoted, 

“J, WaGNER.” 


That letter showed the former intimacy of Mr. Gye with the Wagners, 
and that she (Miss Wagner) was conscious that she was disappointing 
him. It showed, too, that Mr. Gye had been outwitted by Dr. Bacher’s 
cunning manwuvres, and the deep disappointment and mortification 
which was expected to result from that circumstance. 


To that letter Mr. Gye replied as follows :— 
“London, 9th Jan., 1852. 
“Dear Miss Wagner,—I was not in London when your most amiable 
letter arrived, but in Paris, where I remained some days; your letter 
has caused me both regret and pleasure—regret, because it informs me 
that you are to sing at a theatre so opposed to my interest ; pleasure, 
because it tells me I am to have the happiness of seeing you in London. 
The twofold pleasure of seeing you here and deriving benefit from your 
success, was, it seems, too much for me to enjoy—at least, this season. 
“I must therefore content myself with the hope that all this 
pleasure is only reserved for next year. A thousand compliments, if 
you please, to your amiable family. 
* Yours entirely devoted, 
“FF, Gye.” 


That letter showed that Mr. Gye acquiesced in Miss Wagner’s contract 
with Mr. Lumley, and that he treated it as wn fait accompli, reserving 
to himself the opportunity of obtaining her services at a future period. 
In the month of January, 1852, Mr. Gye had to go to Berlin to see 
M. Meyerbeer about an opera, and it was only natural that while at 
Berlin he should call on Miss Wagner, and endeavour to secure her ser- 
vices for the year 1853. There was nothing to hinder his so doing, 
and he succeeded in getting his offer for that year (1853) accepted. 
He then asked Miss Wagner if she would sing at his theatre for a few 
nights after she had finished her engagemert with Mr. Lumley. Nothing 
was settled upon that point, but it was then Mr. Gye became acquainted 
with the means used by Dr. Bacher to prevent Miss Wagner from sing- 
ing at his theatre. That Dr. Bacher, who he (the Attorney-General) 
would show had been guilty of the vilest perjury, had represented Mr. 
Gye’s theatre, which was second to none in the world for its dramatic 
and orchestral talent, as one of a second-rate character, and he had 
told Miss Wagner that by singing there she would lose caste, and that 
the whole press was leagued to support Mr. Lumley, and was certain 
to run down whoever appeared at Covent Garden. Dr. Bacher knew 
little of the press of England, or he would have known that it was 
incapable of being prostituted to purposes so vileand mean. He either 
lied, and knew he lied, or it was the custom of his own dirty mind to 
attribute to others what he knew himself to be capable of. Mr. Gye 
then came back to England and prepared to open the campaign of 
1852. When he returned, he found that it was whispered about that it 
would be impossible for Mr. Lumley to proceed. The artistes mani- 
fested symptoms of discontent. Salaries remained unpaid, arrests were 
spoken of, and there was a general report that things were going 
wrong. Mr. Gye then wrote to Miss Wagner a letter of the 9th of 
March, as follows .— 
*“ London, March 9, 1852. 

“My dear Mademoiselle Wagner,—I send you one of the first of my 
programmes, It is a secret for two or three days, not being yet pub- 
lished. There is only one thing wanting to render the programme 
perfect—it is the name of Mademoiselle Wagner. Is there still any 
possibility of that? If you think so, write me two lines, because there 
is still time. With regard to the Prophéte, no one can perform it in 
England except myself. I have bought the exclusive right. In any 
case, dear mademoiselle, I shall be delighted to hear from you. Have 
you decided to give a few performances at Covent Garden after your 
engagement at the other theatre? If you wish to do this, the agree- 
ment must be made before you commence at Mr. Lumley’s, because 
during your engagement with him you are prohibited signing any 
contract ; is it not s0? I have no occasion to tell you that all shall be 
kept faithfully secret. IfI can be useful to you in anything, do not 
hesitate to render me so. “Believe me, etc., 

“FF. Grr.” 


Mr. Lumley had been at that time keeping up a solicitation to Mr. 
Gye to take Her Majesty’s Theatre off his hands, and about the time 
when that letter was written he offered Mr. Gye to take £4,000 less by 
the year than Mr. Gye had offered im the year previous. That fact 
showed that Mr. Lumley did not believe in the prospects about which 
so much had been said. There was strong reasons for Mr. Gye to 
believe that Miss Wagner would not come, and, having received no 











answer to his letter of the 9th of March, he again wrote to her as 
follows on the 30th :— 
* London, March 380, 1852. 

“Dear Mademoiselle Wagner,—Will you have the goodness to write 
me one word in reply to my last letter? Forgive me for troubling you, 
but it is said here that your arrangements are not quite fixed with Mr. 
Lumley. Is this true? My theatre opened last Saturday. The open- 
ing of Mr. Lumley’s theatre was announced last Saturday, but it did 
not take place; it was again announced for to-night, but was again put 
off. Another bill has now come out, in which the opening is announced 
for Thursday, but there is much doubt. You will see by the enclosed 
programme that M. Negrini, the tenor singer, of whom I spoke to you, 
is engaged at Covent Garden ; the troupe is fine, is it not? Excuse me 
for writing in such a hurry. Give me two lines in answer. 

“ Believe me, &., “FH. Gye.” 

Negrini was one of the two tenors whom Dr. Bacher said he had 
got in his pocket for Mr. Lumley, and who was announced in Mr. 
Lumley’s programme. But Dr. Bacher in his letter to Mr. Lumley, had 
told him that he had scarcely anything left for the tenors; and in the 
result Negrini refused to come without being paid. To neither of those 
two letters did Mr. Gye get any answer. He knew that Mr. 
Lumley had not got the sinews of war, as was proved by the result, for 
Sontag would not come, Fiorentini would not sing, and Cruvelli would 
only sing now and then, when she was paid. Miss Wagner had not 
come to England, and Mr. Gye was determined to find out whether any 
screw was loose which had prevented Lumley from carrying out his 
contract ; and accordingly he went to Berlin to see Miss Wagner, but 
found that she was at Hamburg, where he saw her with her father and 
friends on the 5th of April. The first thing that she said to him was, 
that the contract with Mr. Lumley was at an end, in consequence of his 
failing to complete his part of the ment,—viz., the payment of 300/. 
by the 15th of March. The clause of the contract containing the stipu- 
lation was shown to Mr. Gye, who, on seeing it, said that if Miss 
Wagner was ready to enter into a contract with him he would give her 
2,000/. for two months, and would pay 1,000 down. Miss Wagner then 
asked Mr, Gye to wait two or three days, in case Mr. Lumley should 
send the money; but Mr. Gye said, ‘No, he could not do that; he had 
only just time to get back to England, and they must say ‘ Yes’ or ‘No.’” 
They then stated that they had heard from Sontag and Taglioni that 
they had not been paid for the last year, and that they were satisfied 
that, according to Prussian law, the contract had been broken. Mr. 
Gye stated that such was his opinion in reference also to the English law, 
and it was agreed that he should give them an idemnity. That was done, 
and an agreement was made the same day, the 5th of April, Mr. Gye 
feeling that he owed no delicacy to Mr. Lumley, but that he was justi- 
fied in what he did, so long as he kept within the broad line of legal and 
moral duty. Subsequently a formal deed of indemnity was drawn up by 
Mr. Dale, the solicitor of Mr Wagner, in which the fact was recited that 
Mr. Lumley had broken his contract by the non-payment of the 300/. It 
had been stated that the time for the payment of that sum had been ex- 
tended by agreement. It was originally intended that Miss Wagner 
should make her first appearance on the Ist of April, but on the 6th of 
February Mr. Wagner had written to Mr. Lumley to have that time ex- 
tended for fifteen days. Mr. Lumley, by a letter of the 11th, assented to 
that proposal, but without making any condition as to the alteration of 
the time for the payment of the money on the 15th of March. 

Lord CaMPBELL said it might be a question whether that time 
was not impliedly extended by the extension of the time for tho 
appearance, 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL said, certainly a question might be raised 
upon the point. At all events, the extension could not have been 
beyond the let or 2nd of April; but it was never tendered till the 10th 
of April. Mr. Wagner’s letter of the 9th of March, upon which 
reliance had been placed, had been much misunderstood. It contained 
this passage :— 

“ Si vous envoyez la lettre de change, veuillez bien l'adresser ou dans 
ce temps @ Berlin ou des le deuxiéme d’ Avril d Hambourg. 

“ Ad. ‘Engel et Compagnie, Ferdinande Strasse, ov nous séjournerons 
quelque temps, chez notre fille et seur derniérement mariée.” 


The learned Attorney-General proceeded to contend, that although the 
word ‘dés,” when used retrospectively, meant “from,” yet when it 
referred to the future it meant “not later than,” as in the phrase “ dés 
demain,” “by to-morrow.” ‘That was the interpretation given of the 
word in the baieny of the French Academy. He then commented 
with great severity upon the evidence given by Dr. Bacher, who had 
stated that he had received a letter from Miss Wagner acknowledging 
his, in which he said he had got the 300/. ready, and saying that he 
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could pay it to her at Hamburg. That witness had called himself a 
doctor of civil law, when it appeared that he was a mere copying clerk 
in an advocate’s office, who had been employed by Mr. Lumley as his 
hack to do his dirty work. He belonged to the firm of Lumley, Bacher, 
and Brandus, who hoped to be enriched with the plunder which they 
expected to get from the defendant by this action. Dr. Bacher said he 
had that letter, and that he had given it to Mr. Lumley or to Mr. Jen- 
nings. Why, then, was Lumley not forthcoming? Why was not 
Jennings, the solicitor, called? He was wanted yesterday, but instead 
of calling him they called his clerk, The learned Attorney-General 
contended at considerable length that the evidence of Dr. Bacher was 
wholly unworthy of credit, which was proved by the simple fact that he 
had never mentioned the letter in his sffidavit in Chancery. He (the 
Attorney-General) did not believe Dr. Bacher had got the 300/., or 
else why did Mr. Lumley write to Mr. Mitchell to send him 1200/. to 
Hamburg? That was the whole sum that was to be paid to Miss 
Wagner, and only 9007, would have been required if Dr. Bacher had 
really got the 3007. The learned gentleman proceeded to contend that 
Mr. Gye had acted in the bond fide belief that the contract with Mr. 
Lumley was at an end, arising from the circumstances in which he 
knew Mr. Lumley to be at the time, and the statements made to him by 
Mr. and Miss Wagner. After an address of four hours, in which the 
learned gentleman commented upon every fact in the case, he concluded 
by stating that the present action had been brought eit | to gratify 
the plaintiff’s vengeance and cupidity, and that he had shrunk from 
appearing in the witness-box lest he should be exposed in his true 
colours, which were no other than those in which ho had untruly de- 
scribed the client for whom he (the Attorney-General) had the honour 
to appear. 

Frederick Gye, examined by Mr. BRAMWELL.—I am the defendant. 
I first saw Miss Wagner in the year 1845. I then heard her sing at 
Dresden. I had no personal communication with her. I had my first 
interview with her at the end of 1850, or the beginning of 1851. That 
was at Hamburg. We came to no arrangement at that time. She 
mentioned an engagement at Berlin which prevented. I had two or 
three interviews. She ultimately declined. These letters are from 


Miss Wagner. In one of them she begs me not entirely to forget her 
name next year, and requested me to make a proposition before Novem- 
ber 1, 1851. My opera season terminates in August. In September, 
1851, I went abroad and saw Miss Wagner at Berlin, with her father. 
I made her proposals for 1852. Theterms I offered were, I believe, 
£2,000—positively £2,000 for the whole season, She did not accept 


the proposal, Loffered her £1,000 in advance. She said she would 
give me an answer in the end of October. I saw her again at Berlin, 
in the company of her father. She was not ready to give me an answer. 
I renewed the proposition. She told me that she would be entitled to 
a pension if she accepted the court engagement at Berlin. I talked 
with her on the advisability of her accepting it. At one of those inter- 
views they told me Dr. Bacher had been there, and they had had pro- 
positions from Mr. Lumley. No figure was named. I think I told 
her I should be at Berlin again. The next communication was a letter 
I received from her. The letter is dated December 7, 1851. (The 
letter was read, informing Mr. Gye of the engagement Miss Wagner 
had made with Mr. Lumley, fares regret that she had been 
obliged to sing at Her Majesty’s Theatre this once, etc.) _ I wrote in 
answer on the 9th of January. (Read.) Iwent to Berlin again in 
the month of January, I occasion to see Meyerbeer. I took the 
opportunity of calling upon Miss Wagner, and negotiated about her 
singing at my theatre in 1853, and for six or eight nights after 
the completion of her engagement with Mr. Lumley. engage- 
ment was signed for 1853. It was not a positive engagement, 
but she gave me an assurance that if she did sing in England 
in 1853, she would sing only at my theatre. No engagement was 
made for 1852. Inever attempted to induce her to break her engage- 
ment with Mr. Lumley, We had no further communication till the 
month of March following. I had heard that Mr. Lumley was in diffi- 
culties. I then wrote aletter of the 9th of March. (Read.) I have 
bought the exclusive right of Le Prophéte. I received no answer to 
my letter of the 9th of March. I wrotea second letter (of the 30th of 
March), but got no answer. I have no doubt that the statement which 
the letter contained, that the opening of Mr. Lumley’s theatre had 
been twice announced and postponed, was true. I went to Berlin to 
see Miss Wagner; I found she had gone to Hamburg. I found her 
there, with her father, on the 5th of April. I left London on the 2nd. 
I saw her with her family. After the usual salutations I asked why she 
had not written to mo? Miss Wagner said, “In effect I am free.” 
Those were the first-words she said, I then asked why, she had not 
written tome? She said she had been expecting to receive a sum of 
money from Mr. Lumley, which she had not received. She said she 





had delayed answering, hoping she should receive it. She told me that, 
according to the contract with Mr. Lumley, he was bound to pay her 
£300 on the 15th of March. She then said she was free to make an 
engagement with me. I told her I was ready to make one. She asked 
the terms, and I offered her £2,000 for two months, and a month’s 
salary in advance. This arrangement was entered into. (Read, dated the 
5th of April, 1852.) I gave her a check for £1,000. I saw the 
agreement with Mr. Lumley, in order to be satisfied that it con- 
tained the provision about the payment of the £300. This was 
shown to me during the writing of the contract. No other clause 
was shown to me. I read the clause that the £300 was to be 
paid by the 15th of March. The agreement and check were then 
signed. Mr. Wagner said the contract was broken by Mr. Lumley by 
his not peving the £300. The Wagners suggested whether, according 
to the English law, the contract was broken. They said it was broken 
according to the Prussian law. I can only give the substance of what 
passed. I gave my opinion that there could be no doubt that it was 
broken according to our English law. They then said, “ Would you 
have any objection to give us an indemnity? I said, ‘ Not the least.” 
I gave this indemnity (read.) Upon that I left Hamburg the same 
night. Miss Wagner had asked me if I could not wait a day or two 
longer, in case Mr. Lumley should send the money? I said I could 
not ; I had done what I had never done before, that was to leave the 
theatre, and that I had lost more time than I expected to do by goin 
round to Berlin. The Wagners spoke to me of Madame Sontag, an 
said she had not been paid, and that Taglioni had told them 
she had not been paid. They had been speaking of the money not 
having been sent, and the little likelihood that it would be sent. They 
spoke of the representations which had been made to them by Dr. 
Bacher in favour of one theatre and against the other. One was 
with regard to the press being in favour of Mr. Lumley’s theatre. 
No one informed me that there had been any extension of time 
to Miss Wagner’s engagement. I heard nothing of the letters 
which had passed betwen Mr. Lumley and Miss Wagner in 
February and March. I heard nothing of any extension of time 
for the payment of the money, or of any letter from Bacher that 
he had got the money. I first heard of the extension of time in 
the Chancery proceedings. The direct way to London from Hamburg 
is through Hanover and Cologne. I saw Dr. Bacher at the stations at 
Hanover and Cologne. When I came to London I advertised Miss 
Wagner. I left Hamburg on the 5th, and arrived on the 7th at Calais. 
I telegraphed to London the advertisement of Miss Wagner’s appearance. 
Prior to that I had not advertised her name in any way at my theatre. 
On the day after the Wagners’ arrival, an application was made to me 
by Mr. Wagner fora more formal indemnity, I said I had no objection. 
They asked me to recommend a legal gentleman to do this for them. 
I declined. I afterwards received a draught deed of indemnity from 
Mr. Dale. I made some alterations in the draught, and afterwards 
signed the deed. (Draught deed read, dated April 23, reciting that 
Mr. Lumley had broken his contract with Miss Wagner,) When I 
signed that deed I had not heard of any extension of the time of pay- 
ment from the 15th of March. I first heard of that in the Chancery 
proceedings. After the Chancery proceedings I left Miss Wagner free 
to suit herself. She was very angry at the proceedings. Some ex- 
pressions of Dr. Bacher offended her very much. In November and 
December of the year 1851, I had been in negotiation with Mr. Lumley 
for the renting of his theatre. I offered him a price of £12,500 a-year 
for the use of everything. The negotiation continued till the beginning 
of 1853. Viscount Ranelagh mentioned a different price. The letter 
in the Morning Post was in answer to an attack which had been in- 
serted in the newspapers. Mr. Wagner stated some of the facts 
and they were taken down by me. I put down what I knew. 
I think Mr. Wagner signed one copy about taking the theatre. 
Cross-examined by Sir. F. Tursiaer.—The negotiation was broken off 
on my part in January, 1852. One of the conditions was as to the 
number of representations to be given at Her Majesty’s Theatre. I was 
at Berlin in January, about from the 9th to the12th. I did not write to 
Miss Wagner on the 9th of January, 1852. I was at Berlin on the 9th 
of January. It was about the 22nd of January I was at Berlin. I had 
no communication with the Wagners till the 9th of March. I had no 
answer before I wrote the letter of the 30th of March. I did not, as 
stated in Mr. Wagner’s letter in the Morning Post, send a letter early 
in March to Miss Wagner, stating I had heard that her contract with 
Mr, Lumley was not likely to be carried out, and that, though many of 
my season engagements were made, there was, in such a cage, an opening 
for her at my theatre. The letter of the 30th of March says I had 
heard that the contract.was not likely to be carried out. It says, “It 
is said here that your arrangements are not quite fixed with Mr. Lumley; 
is that true?” The statement is not true as it stands in the paper (the 
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Morning Post). It was on the 2nd of April I left London. I arrived 
at Berlin on the 4th, and at Hamburg on the 5th. By the letter of the 
30th of March I asked for an answer to my former letter. I did not 
wait for an answer, but I started on the 2nd of April. The Easter 
week had arrived, and I found I could get away for a few days, and 
thought it better to go. I went to see whether Miss Wagner was free. 
I had heard rumours about the theatre. I had received no answer 
to my letter, and I thought it was better to go and see her, Ihad 
heard therumours constantly. The first thing Miss Wagner said to me 
was, “I am free.” At first 1 found Mr. and Miss Wagner alone with her 
mother, Afterwards others came in and joined in the conversation. 
There was Mr. Jacobi and his wife, whom I had known as Miss Wagner’s 
sister. I didnot ask Mr. Wagner tolet me see the whole of the contract. 
I was satisfied with seeing the clause. When I went over I was not aware 
of any particular special lapse of Mr. Lumley. When Miss Wagner 
wanted me to wait two or three days, I thought she wanted to give 
Mr. Lumley more than reasonable time. I told her my avocations 
rendered it impossible to remain longer from London, and Miss 
Wagner must either accept or refuse the offer. Great inconvenience 
would have arisen from my stopping. My brother-in-law accompanied 
me. Captain de Bathe did not. He is only interested in Covent- 
garden Theatre asa friend of mine. Iwas sole manager and proprietor. 
Re-examined by the ATTORNEY-GENERAL. When the letter was 
written to the Morning Post, it was drawn up from a recollection of 
the letters of the 9th and 30th of March. The letters at that time 
were not in England. I thought that the representation in that letter 
was true. The theatre was closed in Passion week. Good Friday was 
on the 9th. I had to prepare advertisements to be put in the Sunday 
papers, and hastened back. It is a common thing for foreign singers 
to stipulate for money to be paid down before they start for England. 
I have used every effort to induce Miss Wagner to come and be 
examined here. I wrote to her in July last, and on other occasions. 
T also went personally to see her. 1 wished her to submit to an 
examination in Vienna, where she then was, I urged her to come 
here to be examined. Cross-examined by Sir F. TuestaEr.—My 
solicitor applied to her to deliver up some letters. He has received 
letters. 
The further hearing was then adjourned at a little after six o’clock: 


THIRD DAY. 

J. L. Dale, examined by Mr. Creasy.—I am a solicitor in Furnival’s 
inn. In April, 1852, I prepared the deed of indemnity for Miss Wagner: 
I received my instructions from Mr. Wagner. Mr. Gye did not in any 
way interfere in the matter. 

T. Burgess, examined by Mr. Creasy.—I acted as solicitor to the 
Wagners in the Chancery proceedings. The injunction was granted on 
the 23rd of April. The application was made without notice. The 
extension of time did not come to my notice for some time. I communi- 
cated it to Mr. Gye as soon as I knew it. Cross-examined.—lI applied to 
the Wagners for a letter of the 10th of March, but no such letter was 
found. The answer was, that there was no such letter. Re-examined.— 
The telegraphic answer was, that no letter of that date could be found. 

George Tamplin, examined by Mr. Creasy.—I am the attorney for 
Mr. Gye. I know that attempts were made to procure the evidence of 
Miss Wagner and her father. A commission was issued, and several 
hundred pounds expended to that end. The Court of Queen’s Bench 
ordered that a commission should issue to the Royal Court of Berlin. 
One of the conditions on which it was granted was the payment of the 
expense of the previous commission, I asked the Wagners at Berlin for 
the letter of the 10th of March. I could not get one. They told me 
they did not think they had received one of that date. Cross-examined.— 
T had read Miss Wagner’s affidavit in Chancery. In consequence of that, 
I applied to her for the letter of the 10th of March. Re-eramined.— 
It was in consequence of what she had said of that letter I was so anxious 
to obtain it. It was admitted that the first commission was abortive. 
Cross-examined.—We did not pay the costs of the first commission, and 
did not draw up the rule, Re-examined.—We did not like to pay the 
costs. By Lord Campsett.—I thought no good would result from the 
commission, the Court threw so much doubt upon the evidence which 
would be produced. Re-examined.—The expenses of the commission were 
from 700/. to 8002. Cross-examined.—I don’t know the amount of 
Mr. Lumley’s costs on the rule which I refused to draw up. Re-examined.— 
I called Mr. Gye’s attention to an article in the Sunday Times. Mr. Gye 
and Mr. Wagner agreed that it was necessary that an answer should be 
given. Mr, Gye took down Mr. Wagner’s answer as to a part. Part was 
written by Mr, Gye for himself. I think one copy was signed by 
Mr. Wagner. 

C. J. Delille examined by Mr. CrEasy.—I am a professor of the 
French language, and French master of Christ’s Hospital, St. Paul’s, 








ete, I am a native of France. The following passage from Mr. Wagner's 
letter of the 9th of March was then read :—“ Si vous envoyez la lettre 
de change, veuillez bien Vadresser ow dans ce temps a Berlin, ou des le 
deuxidme @ Avril d Hambourg. Ad. ‘ Engel et Compagnie, Ferdinande- 
strasse, o& nous séjournerons quelque temps, chez notre fille et swur 
dernidrement mariée.” The witness translated the passage thus :—“ If 
you send the bill of exchange, have the goodness to forward it, either at 
this time to Berlin or by the 2nd of April at Hamburgh, to Engel and 
Co., Ferdinande-strasse, where we shall stay some time, at the house of 
our daughter and sister lately married.” When the word “des” is used, 
with reference to an event occurring at a time past, it means “ d@ partir 
de,” “beginning at.” That is the interpretation given by the dictionary 
of the French Academy, It is used to designate a time fixed and near 
with regard to the future. If I promise to do a thing “dés demain,” it 
means “ by to-morrow,” M, Merlet, of the London University, was also 
subpoenaed. 

Lord CaMPBELL said the question was, in what sense Mr. and Miss 
Wagner used the word. They were both Germans, and probably did not 
understand the French language so well as M. Delille. Lord Campbell 
asked the witness whether he considered the letter good French ? 

M. Delille said—I can understand the meaning of the letter. It is 
not good French. Cross-examined by Sir F. Keiiy. -1 was not aware 
that the letter was written by a German. The letter is not written by a 
classical French scholar, The word “dés” may mean “ by,” depending on 
the nature of the verb and the context. Re-examined.—According to 
the strict use of the term “ dés” here, the person acting upon it would 
be bound to send it (the money) “not later than” the 2nd of April. 
Taking the sequence into account, there is some doubt, but I should be 
on the safe side, and send it “by” the 2nd of April; but the sequence 
has nothing to do with it. Cross-ewamined by Sir F, Krtuy.—If I were 
speaking of translating a work into English I might say, ‘‘“J’y travail- 
lerai des demain,’ and that might mean “I will work at it (the 
translation) from to-morrow.” It would oblige me to commence it 
to-morrow. 

Lord CaMPBELL said, the jury could not have a better opinion than 
M. Delille’s. No further evidence was called upon this point. 

Leicester Buckingham examined.—I was treasurer of Mr, Lumley’s 
Italian theatre in Paris from November, 1851, to November, 1852, 
The Paris season ends in April. Mr. Lumley was pressed for small 
sums. The salaries were, generally speaking, in arrear. (A letter 
from the plaintiff was here read to prove this fact. A second was 
then produced, It began with the words, “ Private and confidential,” 
and was accordingly laid aside.) Cross-examined by Sir F. Krtty.— 
On the 8th of January, 1852, Rothschild’s house at Paris gave the 
plaintiff a remittance of 10,000f. on Rothschild’s house at Vienna. 

Frederick Leader, examined by Mr. CrEAsy.—I am a music-seller in 
Bond-street. I had taken two boxes and five or seven stalls of Mr. 
Lumley for the season of 1852, I received a letter from Mr. Lumley 
requiring me to pay the money. I paid £350. The bad season of 
1852 was occasioned by the non-appearance of Sontag and Cerito, as 
well as of Wagner. There was a general falling off from the programme. 
Cross-examined by Sir F, KEtty.—I resisted payment in consequence 
of the non-appearance of Sontag and others, as well as of Wagner. 

This was the case for the defendant. 

Sir F, TuEsi@Er then addressed the jury in reply to the defendant’s 
evidence, and in so doing observed that, while several circumstances in 
the course of the trial had given him great pain, nothing had pained 
him more than the violent and vehement language which the Attorney- 
General had thought proper to use towards Mr. Lumley and one of 
his principal witnesses (Dr. Bacher.) The latter had been described as 
“the hack agent of all Mr. Lumley’s dirty work.” In making that 
attack, the Attorney-General had justified himself in some degree by 
his (Sir F, Thesiger’s) example; but he was not aware that he had made 
a single observation which was not completely justified by the evidence 
in the case; and, as to Mr. Lumley, he (Sir F. Thesiger) thought there 
was nothing in the case, from the beginning to the end, to throw any 
imputation whatever on Mr, Lumley. It was true that he had met 
with the usual fate which it was admitted attended those who were 
embarked in theatrical speculations, but beyond that nothing could be 
said against him, The Attorney-General had said he should not have had 
the moral eourage to conduct the case for the plaintiff without putting 
Mr. Lumley into the box. Now, he (Sir F. Thesiger) did not expect 
professions of modesty from modest persons like his learned friend ; 
but he thought that, when it was clear that the only end that could 
have been answered by calling Mr. Lumley would have been the public 
exposure of his private affairs, he (Sir F. Thesiger) could safely leave it 
to the juy to say whether the refusal to call that gentleman showed a 
want of moral courage, or whether it was not the exercise of a sound 
discretion on his part, The learned counsel then proceeded to 
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comment upon the evidence, and read several of Mr. Gye’s letters, 
with a view to show that he had no ground of complaint against 
Mr. Lumley for making an agreement with Miss Wagner, and 
that there was no ground for the charge which had been made, that 
Mr. Lumley had in any way manceuvred in order to secure that lady’s 
services. The whole of the circumstances showed that Miss Wagner was 
a free agent in the matter, and had acted entirely under the advice of her 
father. The learned counsel then referred to the evidence given by Dr. 
Bacher, in which he stated that on the 10th of March he had written to 
Miss Wagner, informing her that he had the £300 ready to be paid her, 
and had received a letter from her in answer, saying that she would see 
him at Hamburg. The learned Attorney-General had told the jury that 
he would convict Dr. Bacher of perjury in making that statement, but 
the very circumstance relied upon to prove that charge—a protest made 
by Mr. Lumley—proved the truth of the statement. The fact that a 
letter of the 10th of March was sent was admitted by Miss Wagner ; 
and Dr. Bacher stated that it informed Miss Wagner that he had £300 
ready to be paid her, and that, too, at a time when he did not know that 
the letter might be produced. That Dr. Bacher had written such a 
letter was shewn by the fact that on the same day, the 10th of March, 
he (Dr. Bacher) had written to Mr. Lumley, in which he said he had 
£300 to pay Miss Wagner—“ et je l’en ai avertie.” The learned counsel 
then read the passage from the letter in the Morning Post, in which Mr. 

Wagner had stated, with Mr. Gye’s concurrence, that early in March 
Mr. Gye had written to say he had heard that Miss Wagner’s contract 

with Mr. Lumley would not be carried out; and commented upon the 
inability of Mr. Gye, when challenged, to show any expression in his 

letters of the 9th and 30th of March which would bear out that state- 

ment. The learned counsel then read Mr. Gye’s letters of the 9th and 

30th of March, and contended that in those letters Mr. Gye was en- 

deavouring to suggest the inability of Mr. Lumley to carry out his 

contract, and svliciting Miss Wagner to break her engagement. What did 

Mr. Gye do beside writing? Why, without waitirig foran answer to his letter 
of the 80th of March, he started from London on the 2nd of April, when his 

absence from his theatre was most inconvenient, and travelled first to 

Berlin and then to Hamburg, to see Miss Wagner. Why did he go 

in such haste, if it was not to induce that lady to violate her con- 

tract. Then, how came it to pass that the evidence of the Wagners was 

not forthcoming ? The evidence of those parties was most important, so 

much so, that Mr. Gye had caused a commission to be issued to take 

their examinations abroad, and when that commission proved abortive, an 

application was made by him to the Court of Queen’s Bench for a com- 

mission to the Royal Court of Berlin for the same purpose. The Court of 
Queen’s Bench had, however, made it a condition that Mr. Gye should 

pay Mr. Lumley his costs of the first commission, but it now appeared 

that Mr. Gye was unwilling to draw up the rule, and had abandoned the 

advantage which would uccrue from the important evidence which those 

parties would be able to give. The conclusion which he (Sir F. Thesiger) 

was entitled to draw from that circumstance was that the evidence would 

have been unfavourable to the defendant. The learned counsel then 

argued that the account which Mr. Gye had given of his interview with 

the Wagners at Hamburg was incredible. It was incredible that the 

first words Miss Wagner said to him were, “ In effect, I am free.” The 

date of that interview was the 5thof April. On the 10th of March Dr. 

Bacher had written to Miss Wagner to say the £300 was ready. On 

the 16th of March Mr. Lumley, in consequence of a letter received from 

Dr. Bacher of the 10th of March, wrote to Miss Wagner, saying that he 
had been informed by Dr. Bacher that he had written to her to say that 

he had the money ready. How then could Miss Wagner have begun by 

saying that she was “free,” when she knew that there was a binding con- 

tract still subsisting ? It was impossible. The truth of the case was, 

that Mr. Gye, having discovered that the agreement with Mr. Lumley 

contained a stipulation that the money should be paid on the 15th of 
March, and that it had not been paid, suggested that the contract had 

been broken on the part of Mr, Lumley. Why was the indemnity asked 

for by Mr. Wagner, and why was it given by Mr. Gye, but to satisfy the 

Wagners that they might safely accept his (Mr. Gye’s) large offer of 
£2,000 for an engagement of only two months? He first suggested 

that Mr. Lumley could not carry out his agreement, and then offered an 

indemnity and the sum of £2,000, and by those bribes he succeeded in 

procuring Miss Wagner to break her contract. 

The learned counsel’s address was followed by some applause, which 
was immediately checked by the officers of the court. 

Lord CaMPBELL then very minutely summed up the evidence to the 
jury, and in so doing said there would be three questions for their con- 
sideration, The first was, whether the agreement which had been entered 
into between the plaintiffand Miss Wagner remained in force at the time 
when it was alleged the defendant had induced her to break it; secondly, 
whether the defendant induced Miss Wagner to break the agreement, 


and whether she broke it in consequence of his inducement; and, thirdly 

whether the defendant at that time knew that the agreement between 
Miss Wagner and the plaintiff was then in existence. Upon those 
questions his (Lord Campbell’s) direction in point of law in reference 
to the agreement was, that the payment of the £300 on the 15th of 
March was a condition precedent, and that, if it was not performed, she 
(Miss Wagner) was at liberty to renounce the agreement. But Miss 
Wagner might have agreed that the time for performing the agreement 
should be extended, and it would be for the jury to consider, upon the 
evidence, how far she had done so, and whether the defendant had induced 
her to break the agreement before the extended time had expired. The 

second question was a pure question of fact for the determination of the 

jury. Upon the third question, his (Lord Campbell’s) direction was, that 

if the defendant bond fide believed that the agreement with the plaintiff 
had ceased to be binding upon Miss Wagner, the scienter was not proved, 

and the defendant would be entitled to the verdict. His lordship then read 

over all the material parts of the evidence, and finally left the above three 

questions to the jury, with the observation that, if they should find a 

verdict for the plaintiff, they ought to give such damages as would be a 
compensation for the pecuniary loss directly caused by Miss Wagner’s 
breach of her agreement. 

The jury retired to consider their verdict, and upon their return into 
court found the first two questions in the affirmative, and the third in the 
negative. This amounted to a verdict for the defendant. 

Verdict for the defendant. 





Harmonic Unton.—On Thursday, Handel’s Acis and Galatea, 
with Mozart’s additional accompaniments, was repeated, with 
the same singers as on the first occasion—viz., Misses Stabbach 
and Thirlwall, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Suchet Champion, and 
Signor Belletti. Mr. Benedict conducted. The performance was 
as good as the first. Sig. Belletti and Mr. Sims Reeves were 
again encored in “O ruddier than the Cherry,” and “Love 
sounds the Alarm.” The serenata was preceded by the music of 
Mendelssohn to A Midsummer Night’s Dream, which was well 
a sag under Mr. Benedict’s careful direction. A solo for trom- 

one, with orchestral accompaniments, was admirably played by 
the composer, Mr. Cioffi, and loudly encored. The hall was very 
full. 


New Beetsoven Rooms.—Seiior Noronha,a Spanish violinist, 
played several compositions of his own in the presence of a select 
circle, at these rooms, on Tuesday evening. His performance 
afforded much gratification. Senor Noronha will doubtless be 
heard elsewhere, when his talent will have a chance of being 
more largely appreciated. There was a good programme of vocal 
music, due to Signor Di Calsi, who was not only the accom- 
panyist, but performed a solo of his own on the pianoforte. The 
singers were Miss Stabbach and Mr. Walter Bolton. Signor L. 
Paggi played a solo on the flute. 


Mr. CHarnes SavaMan’s Pianororte Sorrees.—The first of 
a series of three of these entertainments was given on Saturday 
last, at Mr. Charles Salaman’s residence, Baker-street. Messrs. 
H. C. Cooper and Hancock, as violin and violoncello, assisted 
Mr. Salaman at the piano, and Madame Newton Frodsham was 
the vocalist. Mr. Salaman contributed the largest share of the 
programme, supplying no less than five pieces out of eight. Of 
these, three were songs, and two were pianoforte compositions. 
The Morceau de Salon, “ Una Fantasma,” perhaps exhibited Mr. 
Salaman’s talent as composer and pianist in the best light. It was 
received with great applause. e principal classical pieces 
were Mozart’s sonata in B flat, for pianoforte and violin, 
played by Messrs. Salaman and H. C. Cooper ; Steibelt’s sonata, 
for pianoforte solo, in E flat (dedicated to Madame Bona- 

arte), and Beethoven’s trio in B flat (Op. 97), dedicated to 

rince Rudolph, for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello, executed 
by Messrs, Salaman, H. C. Cooper, and Hancock. Steibelt’s 
sonata was as good asa novelty, and is entitled to a place in 
any programme. It was well worth hearing, both on its own 
account as a work of art, and on account of the manner in which 
it was executed by Mr. Salaman. The feature of the evening, 
however, was Beethoven’s magnificent trio, which had full 
justice done to it by Messrs. Salaman, Cooper, and Hancock. 
Madame Newton Frodsham’s singing gave the greatest satisfac- 








tion. The rooms were thronged, 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


T.H. H. (Manchester)—Our correspondent must not be angry. 
The same value is set upon his communications as before ; but 
under our new régime, the process they have to undergo, mn 
common with all our provincial and foreign correspondence, vs 
indispensable, 

Genuine Gosstr By AN Otp Acrrzss is declined, with thanks. 


'—Our correspondent is quite correct. Méhul (Etienne Henri) 
win born ns Givet io Ardennes, June 24th, 1763. His 
opera, Joseph, could not, therefore, have been produced in Paris 
in 1732. Méhul died at the age of 54, on the 18th of October, 
1817. Within four years Grétry, Martini, Monsigny, and Méhul, 
all contributors to the répertoire of the French Operas, died. 

*,* In consequence of the great space devoted to the report in 
the “ Lumley v. Gye” case, we are compelled to postpone 
our Reviews, Foreign News, Meyerbeer’s New Opera, Musical 
Winter Evenings, and other interesting matters. 








"“Wira this Number of the Musical World, our Subscribers 
are presented with two compositions by Mendelssohn, and 
eight additional pages of letter-press. 
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Tue long pending action brought by Mr. Lumley against 
Mr. Gye, on account of Mdlle. Johanna Wagner, has at length 
come off. The Court of Queen’s Bench, on Monday and the 
two following days, was crowded to excess by persons in some 
way or other connected with the operatic and musical 
world. The interest taken in the proceedings was very 
great, but much stronger during the examinations of the 
three principal witnesses—Dr. Bacher, Mr. John Mitchell, 
and Mr. Frederick Gye (defendant)—than when Sir Frederick 
Thesiger and the Attorney-General were addressing the 
Jury. On Wednesday, Lord Campbell “summoned up” the 
whole of the evidence, pro and con, in his usual laborious 
and comprehensive manner. Three questions were put to 
the consideration of the Jury :—did the agreement between 
Lumley and Wagner remain in force when Gye was accused 
of having persuaded Wagner to violate it !—did Gye per- 
suade Wagner to violate her agreement with Lumley, and 
did Wagner break it in consequence of Gye’s persuasion /— 
did Gye, supposing him to have persuaded Wagner to 
violate her agreement with Lumley, know, while in the act 
of persuasion, that Wagner's agreement with Lumley was 
still in existence? These three questions, in which lay the 
gist of the matter, were answered by the Jury—the first two in 
the affirmative, and the last in the negative. The verdict 
was consequently for the defendant. 

With regard to the justice of this verdict we have nothing 
to say. There was evidence enough on both sides, the 
speeches of the advocates were long enough, and the summing 
up of the Lord Chief Justice was elaborate and minute 
enough, to lay the case before the jury in the clearest 
possible manner. After hearing the whole of the proceed- 
ings from beginning to end, however, without missing a word 
that was said on either side, we obtained a somewhat less 
definite idea of the respective positions of plaintiff and 
defendant than we had before. The evidence of Dr. Bacher 
threw a great deal of darkness on the matter; while that of 
Mr. Mitchell, who, in order to magnify the pretensions of 


Madlle. Johanna Wagner, made out that Mdlle. Cruvelli and 
the other members of Mr. Lumley’s company were not worth 
a sou, was, we thought, quite beside the purpose, and ex- 
tremely unreasonable. Mr. Mitchell was led into another 
great “mistake, when he stated that the “chief prima 
donna” of the very prosperous year of 1851 was Mdme. 
Sontag. One who took so large an interest in Her Majesty's 
Theatre cannot have forgotten that the season of the Great 
Exhibition was that in which Mdlle. Sophie Cruvelli made 
her first appearance (after an absence of three years); he 
cannot have forgotten her success in Beethoven's Fidelio, nor 
how often that masterpiece was played during the season; he 
cannot have forgotten that Mdlle. Sophie Cruvelli was the 
very last to remain at her post, and that she was the constant 
attraction to the public until the close of the theatre, on the 
12th of October, nearly two months later than the ordinary 
period for bringing the operatic season to an end; he cannot 
have forgotten that the extra nights, at cheap prices, which 
brought so much money to the treasury, in the months of 
September and October, could not possibly have taken place 
but for Mdlle. Sophie Cruvelli; these, and many other things 
to the same purport, Mr. Mitchell cannot have forgotten. 
It is, therefore, singular, that he should have altogether 
ignored Mdlle. Cruvelli, in his cross-examination on Monday. 
Even in his enumeration of the programme for 1851 (“a 
good season”) he omits her name; while in that for 1852 (“a 
bad season ”) he recalls it. Why did Mr. Mitchell leave her 
out of the “good season,” of which she was the chief attrac- 
tion, and introduce her into the “bad season,” which, he well 
knew, was no fault of hers. There is what, at first sight, 
appears to be a curious anomaly in Mr. Mitchell’s evidence. 
In his cross-examination we find the following answers :— 

“The non-appearance of Miss Wagner was very calamitous 
to the theatre. There was no demand for boxes at all. We 
could not let them at all. I lost more than £5,000. It was the 
most disastrous season I ever knew. It has always been my 
practice to take boxes by nightly lettings. J have usually paid 
about £1,500 on that account. In 1852 they did not amount to 
£20. This arose from the depression arising from the non- 
appearance. I was also a subscriber to Covent-garden in 1852 
for £3,400, I remember the night of the first announcement of 
Miss Wagner. It was the 24th of April. There was a very 
great demand for boxes on that night—more than we could 
meet. I applied to Mr. Gye and obtained some boxes, and 
learnt that the rest were all let. We did not take that night at 
Her Majesty’s Theatre above £30. My lettings at Covent-garden 
might have been £200 if Miss Wagner had appeared.” 


In 1852 the whole of Mr. Mitchell’s nightly lettings to 
Her Majesty's Theatre “did not amount to £20;” and yet 
on the night of the 24th of April, £30 was taken—i.e. £10 
more on one night than for the whole of the season. We 
are aware there must be a confusion of the subscription of 
“£15,400” with the sub-letting from night to night; other- 
wise there is no explanation. We are very sorry for Mr. 
Mitchell’s losses; for there is not a more spirited or estimable 
gentleman in his walk of life; but we cannot help thinking 
that his confidence (like that of Mr. Gye) in an unknown 
singer, about whose qualifications the most opposite deserip- 
tions were given, by persons who had heard her in Germany, 
was, to say the least of it, unwarranted. On this point, how- 
ever, we do not presume to admonish, or affect to console, 
Mr. Mitchell. Our quarrel is with that part of the evidence, 
which, in magnifying the attractions of the embryo idol, 
Johanna Wagner, was a manifest injustice (unintentional, we 
are sure) to Sophie Cruvelli, who is, and always has been, a 





better singer, 
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In whatever light, however, the evidence may be regarded, 
the case has been virtually decided in favour of the defendant, 
who will, on the other hand, be compelled to pay two-thirds 
of the costs—no trifle, we surmise. Had we been among the 
jury we should have proposed a verdict for neither party— 
since, while both are to be compassionated, both are evidently 
to blame. The unhealthy and debasing “star” system was 
the origin of the whole affair ; and we feel thoroughly con- 
vinced, that, so long as that prevails, so long as that is allowed 
to influence managers in their policy and conduct, no thea- 
trical establishment can possibly be fixed on a solid 
foundation, no theatrical speculation carried out with ulti- 
mate chances of success. “A flash in the pan” may now 
and then come off; but, after that, all will again be 
darkness and obscurity. What ruined Her Majesty’s 
Theatre ? Was it the opposition of Covent Garden? Cer- 
tainly not—it was the triumph of Jenny Lind. For that 
triumph everything else was sacrificed. The ballet was 
sacrificed—the ballet, which had helped the theatre to its 
fortune ; the chorus and the orchestra were neglected—since 
whether they were good or bad mattered little, so long as the 
“ Nightingale” still charmed the multitude by her warbling ; 
the other principal singers were wounded in their self-esteem, 
and abandoned to their ill humour. Their salaries were paid, 
it is true ; but to those who have the heart and spirit of true 
artists, a salary paid is nothing when weighed in the balance 
with talent despised. At that particular time all was quenched 
in the overbearing light of Jenny Lind ; nothing else was seen 
or cared for, and the blood, and life, and energy of the 
direction were spent in ministering to the importance of this 
one Divinity, at whose shrine the best and most lasting 
interests of the theatre were sacrificed. 

But as Jenny Lind came, Jenny Lind went also. There 
was an end, as there was a beginning. Her coming was a joy ; 
her going was a sorrow. When she was gone, it was time to 
consider what was to be done. Mr. Lumley looked around 
him, and saw only desolation. He saw his once beloved 
ballet in ruins! He saw disorganization in every department, 
but nowhere the means of revival. He tried one thing after 
another; but without success. He engaged an excellent 
company—as good as it ever was with Jenny Lind—but 
there was no longer the excitement. Another fever could 
not be induced by any manner of inoculation. The public 
were insensible and torpid. Placards were now no more to 
them than placards—as to Peter Bell a tree was nothing more 
than a tree. The old enthusiasm had burnt out, and nothing 
remained but ashes, cold and grey. There was no longer any 
poetry in the public. A Prussian thrush,* of ripe years, was 
brought forward ; but it was of no use; her note, though a 
sweet one, was not like the note of the “ Nightingale.” At 
least so thought the public, who had grown old, and from 
whose grass the “splendour had departed.” The thrush was 
succeeded by a sky-lark, who soared into the clouds of song ;t 
but it was of no avail ; the note of the sky-lark was not like 
the note of the nightingale, in the estimation of the public; 
and the sky-lark was as great a (pecuniary) fiasco as the 
thrush. In short, to get up a new excitement for a singer 
was impossible. 

A quarter of a century must go by before another such a 
furore as the Lind furore can by any means be raised. The 
atmosphere of enthusiasm is fairly used up, and must have time 
allowed it to replenish, before it can be brought to bear again 
in the matter of endemics. 





* Mdwme, Sontag, + Mdme. Lagrange. 





When managers shall find out that the most solid basis 
of success is the general efficiency of their establishments, 
they may have a better chance of lasting prosperity. But 
the Star system must absolutely be got rid of, and the pre- 
posterous salaries of singers—who are in many cases better 
paid than judges, prime ministers, and archbishops—brought 
within reasonable compass. Without this it is sheer folly to 
calculate on the chance of theatrical speculations yielding any- 
thing but vexation and ruin to those who embark in them. 
The receipts, including the subscription, of the Royal Italian 
Opera, in 1847, its first season, amounted to £52,000; and 
yet there was a deficit ! Need another word be said to show 
how monstrous is the system ? 

For our own parts, strongly sympathising as we do with 
Mr. Lumley, in his misfortunes—and to Mr. Lumley the 
public owe no small debt of gratitude for the magnificent 
entertainments he provided—we are heartily glad that 
the attempt at creating a new “Dog Star,” to outshine all 
the other luminaries in the Operatic heaven, has totally 
failed. At the same time we must avow our belief that 
Mdlle. Johanna Wagner would never have answered the 
expectations the public had formed of her; and that the 
lady herself, more than any one, has cause to rejoice in the 
misunderstanding which prevented her from risking the 
depreciation of that. fame which she had undoubtedly ac- 
quired in her own country, but which it is more than 
probable she would have failed to maintain in another. As 
far as Mdlle. Wagner is individually concerned in the matter, 
not as an artist, but as a maker of bargains, we must can- 
didly own that her behaviour does not entitle her to the 
respect and consideration of the English public. 








Tue following paragraph appeared in the last number of 
a weekly contemporary :— 

“Musica ayp Dramatic Gossip.—A contemporary has stated 
that the sum of £1,200—being the proceeds of the Mendelssohn 
Concert, given in Exeter Hall five years ago, with the aid of 
Mdlle. Jenny Lind, in aid of the establishment of Mendelssohn 
scholarships—has been remitted to Germany with that intent. 
This is an entire mistake, no such remittance having been made; 
because (so far as the English trustees have heard) no step has 
yet been taken in Leipsic in serious furtherance of the object for 
which the English concert was given, at the instance of the 
prime Leipsic mover of the affair. For some signs of earnest 
life and co-operation we believe the English Committee have 
waited Abn too long,—even allowing for the notorious 
manner in which such affairs are apt to be procrastinated in 
Germany, after the first impulse and glory of self-illustration 
have subsided.” 

This, instead of extenuating the conduct of the committee, 
only shows it in a more blameable light. The money, as we 
have been lately given to understand, was placed by the 
trustees in the Bank of England, where it has lain ever 
since—nearly six years. By this most inexplicable pro- 
ceeding, instead of accumulating, the original sum remains 
exactly what it was at the beginning! Meanwhile it may 
lie in the Bank of England still another six years, for all 
the trustees or the committee seem to care. The committee 
have been grossly at fault. They undertook the affair origi- 
nally as a tribute of respect to Mendelssohn, of whom they 
were all personal friends—some of them most itimate 
friends; and for that reason, if for no other, having under- 
taken it, they should carry it out. As the matter stands, it 
is a mere farce—a mockery, indeed, both of Mdlle. Lind and 
of the illustrious musician who is no more. What have the 
| committee to do with the “ notorious procrastination” of the 
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Leipsic people? Do they wish to emulate it by similar pro- 
crastination on their own side? If the Leipsic professors 
are indifferent to the foundation of a Mendelssohn Scholar- 
ship (which it is natural to infer they must be), let_the 
scheme be taken out of their hands, and be carried on 
elsewhere. u54 

For the negligence of the trustees it is difficult to find an 
excuse. Had they been a bit more active and zealous than 
the Leipsic people, the £1,200 might have increased by 
this time to a considerably larger figure—which would have 
been so much the more gained in “serious furtherance” of 
the very useful object which was professedly in view. The 
committee were to blame, almost as much as the trustees, for 
having allowed so evident an advantage to be lost sight of 
by the former ; and both are to be reprehended in an equal 
degree for their apathy and carelessness, in a labour which 
should have been to all of them one of duty and of love. 

We must not allow this matter to rest. If the committee 
are determined to continue inactive, we shall take an early 
opportunity of suggesting to them, that the money in hand 
should be forthwith transferred to Mdlle. Lind—minus the 
terms of Mr. Benedict, the conductor, and those of the 
singers and instrumental performers who gave their gra- 
tuitous services at the concert, under the impression that 
they were contributing their quota towards the institution of 
a tribute of respect to the memory of the great and 
lamented Mendelssohn. 








DRAMATIC. 


Princess’s.—The liberality and taste which, since Mr. Charles 
Kean undertook the direction, have characterised the revivals 
at the Princess’s Theatre are well known. The manager ob- 
tained universal praise for his spirit and enterprise, and all 
London was attracted by the splendour and completeness of the 
performances, That Mr. Charles Kean was determined to 
uphold the legitimate drama was shown in the productions of 
King John, Macbeth, and Sardanapalus. To magnificence of 
the scenery, appointments, etc., and perfection of details, was 
joined a special regard for the text of the author, which seemed 
to declare that Mr. Charles Kean was resolved to act upon the 
principle carried out by Macready at Covent Garden and Drury 
Lane, and subsequently by Mr. Phelps at Sadler’s Wells. When, 
therefore, the tragedy of Richard the Third was announced at 
the Princess’s Theatre, we could hardly have supposed that it 
was intended to revive Colley Cibber’s adaptation, instead of 
Shakspere’s play. In the bills of the performance, Mr. Charles 
Kean states the reasons which have induced him to prefer Colley 
Cibber to Shakspere: they are as follows :—first, Shakspere’s 
text has been pronounced, by the greatest ornaments of the stage, 
less fitted for representation than almost any other acted play of 
the poet ; secondly, the tragedy as modified by Cibber, being 
rather a condensation than an alteration, has been pronounced 
one of the most skilful instances of dramatic adaptation ever 
known ; thirdly, David Garrick, Henderson, the classical John 
Kemble, Cooke, and Edmund Kean all preferred Colley Cibber’s 
play to Shakspere’s. The first of these reasons has been set 
aside by the revival of Richard the Third at Sadler's Wells, 
without the slightest assistance from Mr. Colley Cibber. About 
the second reason, we have something more to say. 

“Colley Cibber’s adaptation is better fitted for the stage than 
Shakspere’s play,” says Mr. Charles Kean. We are not of his 
opinion, For argument’s sake, however, we will allow that the 
prefix of the last scene but one of the second part of Henry the 
Sixth to Richard the Third, is pardonable, inasmuch as Richard 
the Third is a sequel to Henry the Sixth, and the funeral of King 
Henry, which takes place in the first act of the former, brings 
the action of the two tragedies in close approximation. We 
also allow that there may be sufficient reasons for dispensing 
with Queen Margaret and her long speeches; perhaps, too, for 





omitting Clarence, as he only appears in part of Act I., although 
we are thereby deprived of one of the finest dialogues and 
speeches in the play. We might even go so far as to overlook 
the alteration of the tent scene in Act V., seeing the difficulty of 
bringing upon the stage two tents, supposed to be some distance 
apart. But how can we pass by the violation to Richard’s 
character, the interpolation of two scenes, which, not only have 
no relation to the play and do not advance the story in the least, 
but are direct contradictions to Shakspere’s text, and utterly 
worthless in themselves. Every touch of Cibber disfigures 
Shakspere, 
Non nullum tetigit quod non desecravit. 

The poetry and grandeur of Richard vanish before him. Wit- 
ness the second scene with Lady Anne, which would find a more 
fitting place in George Barnwell or Jane Shore, than in one of 
Shakspere’s plays! Witness the so-called “great” tent scene 
in the last act, in which Richard is made a coward, scared at his 
own shadow, and terrified by the sound of a human voice. Where 
is Cibber’s authority for this? Richard, frightened by terrible 
dreams, starts from his couch, and calls aloud incoherently ; but 
no sooner does he wake, than his fear is controlled :— 


Give me another horse—bind up my wounds— 
Have mercy, Jesu—soft ; I did but dream. 
O coward conscience—how dost thou afflict me! 


It is evident that Colly Cibber misunderstood this passage, 
as he misunderstood the whole character of Richard. Hear him 
also i— 

Give me another horse—bind up my wounds— 

Have mercy, heav’n! Ha! soft; twas but a dream! 
But then so terrible it shakes my soul ! 

Cold drops of sweat hang on my trembling flesh, 

My blood grows chilly and I freeze with horror ! 

Oh! tyrant conscience! how dost thou affright me ? 
When I look back; ’tis terrible retreating; 

I cannot bear the thought, nor dare repent. 


On this alteration, Warburton thus comments :— 


“O coward conscience,’—this is extremely fine. The speaker had 
entirely got the better of his conscience, and banished it from all his 
waking thoughts. But it takes advantage of his sleep, and frights him in 
his dreams, With greater truth and force, therefore, he is made to call 
it “coward conscience,” which dares not encounter him while he is him- 
self awake, and his faculties entire ; but takes advantage of reason being 
off its guard, and the power of the soul dissolved in sleep. But the 
players, amongst their other innumerable absurdities in the representation 
of this tragedy, make Richard say, instead of “O coward conscience !” 
“O tyrant conscience!” whereby not only a great beauty is lost, but a 
great blunder committed. For Richard had entirely got the better of 
his conscience ; which could, on no account, therefore, be said to play the 
tyrant with him. 

Innumerable absurdities, indeed! Richard, speaking of him- 
self, says i= 

“T, that have neither pity, love, nor fear.” 


And this is the whole cue to his character. Colley Cibber, how- 
ever, makes him as subject to fears as Macbeth, by which he alto- 
gether destroys the individuality of Gloster, and the intention of 
the poet. But this isnot all. According to Shakspere, Gloster’s 
love for Lady Anne was entirely assumed: but Colley Cibber 
would not have this on any account. In the shamefully inter- 
polated scene with Lady Anne, Richard tells her that “ he loved 
her once, but had outlived his liking.” Where did Colley find 
authority for this? Throughout the whole play, Cibber not only 
proves that he mistook the character of Richard the Third, but 
takes the greatest possible pains to prove his own inferiority 
to Shakspere, as a dramatic poet, to demonstrate how Shakspere 
might be improved in ideas, figures, and classical allusions ; how 
all the elevation and felicity of his diction was capable of ame- 
lioration; how much better he Sere understood the world 
of nature; how much more deeply-versed in the subtleties and 
vacillations of the human heart. There are scarcely ten conse- 
cutive lines of Shakspere, in Colley Cibber’s version, upon which 
he has not laid impious hands. Verse after verse is altered and 
spoiled; the most exquisite thoughts are weakened in the 
effort to obtain what Cibber considered dramatic force; and a 
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whole speech is turned upside down, or inside out, for no other 
reason than that he thought it inappropriate. We could fill 
columns with extracts, to show how miserable are the Cibberian 
attempts to purify and strengthen Skakspere. We shall, how- 
ever, quote one passage from the original play, which has been 
pe to let the reader see what havoc has been made with 
the text, and how entirely devoid was Cibber of all feeling for 
lofty and imaginative poetry. The king, addressing his troops 
before the Battle of Bosworth Field, is interrupted by the drum 
of the enemy, and thus continues :—~ 
Fight, gentlemen of England! fight, bold yeomen! 
Draw, archers, draw your arrows to the head! 
Spur your proud horses hard, and ride in blood ; 
‘Amaze the welkin with your broken staves! 
Enter a Messenger, 
What says Lord Stanley? Will he bring his power ? 
Mes. My lord, he doth deny to come! 
K, Rich, Off with his son George’s head ! 
Nor. My lord, the enemy hath pass’d the marsh ; 
After the battle let George Stanley die! 
K. Rich, A thousand hearts are great within my bosom ; 
Advance our standards, set upon our foes! 
Our ancient cry of courage, fair Saint George, 
Inspire us with the spleen of fiery dragons ! 
Upon them ! victory sits on our helms! 


The whole of this magnificent and stirring scene has been 
re-written ; and not one word of the last four lines is retained. 
Besides this, after Norfolk suggests the delay of young Stanley’s 
execution until after the battle, Richard is made to answer :— 


After the battle be it, then, 


Such quiet and natural expressions, which abound in Shakspere, 
and, perhaps more than anything else, make his poetry so often 
quoted, could not be supposed to pass scatheless through the 
ordeal of Colley Cibber’s imagination. We accordingly find 
many instances of this sort of meddling in the acted play of 
Richard the Third. One example will suffice. Richard, calculating 
upon the chances of his succeeding to the crown in consequence 
of the death of Clarence, and the expected dissolution of the 
King, interrupts himself by saying:— —_— 

But yet I run before my horse to market. 

Cibber alters this to: 

I count my spoils before the field is won. 


We have said enough, we trust, to show that Cibber has not 
improved Shakspere; and that he has entirely mistaken the 
character of the Duke of Gloster. We know nothing in the 
history of literature more unaccountable than the popularity 
which the altered play has maintained for so many years. 

The third reason expressed by Mr. Charles Kean for his pre- 
ference of Cibber to Shakspere is not without weight, Precedent 
is a great matter, and the example of Garrick, Kemble, Cooke, 
and Edmund Kean, is entitled to respect. But, as a lover of 
Shakspere, and as one who had already effected so much towards 
the establishment of the legitimate drama, we expected in Mr, 
Charles Kean undeviating reverence for the at dramatic 
poet. We thought that on finding it impossible to represent 
Richard the Third exactly as it is written, while retaining 
Cibber’s scenic alterations, he would at least have preserved 
the text. Nothing could have been easier. Mr. Kean himself 
could have supplied the version. 

Of the performance and the getting up of the play we cannot 
speak too highly. Mr. Charles Kean has studied the character 
of Richard thoroughly, and, even through the mist of Colley 
Cibber, contrives to present a spirited and faithful delineation of 
the crooked-backed tyrant. The part is one which requires extra- 
ordinary physical power and endurance, Mr. Charles Kean, 
however, sustained it to the end with unflagging energy. On 
the whole, Richard the Third is decidedly one of his most 
finished and artistic performances. 

The costumes, appointments, and scenery are on the same scale 
of splendour and completeness which have distinguished former 
ee uctions under Mr, Charles Kean’s direction at the Princess’s. 

he dresses are not only gorgeous and striking, but, as we are 








informed, are, for the first time, historically correct. The gravest 
authorities have been consulted, and there is no doubt that the 
spectator sees for the first time a direct counterpart of the costly 
garments and the flashing armour of the time. The scenery, it 
seems, is no less true to authority. Nevertheless, in this par- 
ticular, Richard the Third does not afford the same acope to the 
painter as Macbeth or Sardanapalus. We particularly admired, 
however, the first view of Bosworth Field ; and the tent scene 
of Richard, which is beautifully managed. But the most striking 
scenic effect is, perhaps, the throne room, when Richard appears 
in full court. The marches and counter-marches of the several 
corps of Richard and Richmond are remarkably effective ; and 
the rushing off of Richard’s troops to the fight is undeniable. 

The performance was received with great enthusiasm, and Mr. 
Charles Kean obtained a,special recall after the fall of the cur- 
tain. The theatre was cfowded in every part. 

Colley Cibber’s Richard the Third will doubtless have a suc- 
cessful run, but, from the causes above named, we cannot augur 
for it the same brilliant career which has attended the revivals 
of King John and Macbeth. 





MARYLEBONE.—The immense success which the Thirst of Gold con- 
tinues to obtain at the Adelphi, has induced the management of this 
theatre to bring out a piece of the same kind, founded on the ori- 
ginal French drama, The title of the version at the Marylebone is, 
The Struggle for Gold, and the Orphan of the Frozen Sea. The adap- 
tation is by Mr. Edward Stirling. Of course great stress is laid on 
the scene of the frozen waters, which, properly managed, cannot fail to 
produce an effect. The scene is eduihekiy das, considering the size 
of the stage, and the acting of Mrs. J. W. Wallack invests it with 
reality and truth. We have certainly witnessed no scene comparable to 
this until now at the Marylebone Theatre. Mr. J. W. Wallack was 
evidently determined to surpass all his previous efforts, to produce 
something novel and striking, and has suceeeded. But the mise-en-scdne 
and scenery alone are not entitled to praise; the acting throughout is ex- 
cellent, and every part is well supported. Mrs. J.W.Wallack, as Laluna, 
produces a powerful impression. The plot of the piece is, perhaps, 
extravagant, but the situations are dramatic and the incidents striking; 
while the characters of the Mexican flower-girl and the Marquis are 
both interesting. We cannot help thinking that Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
suggested in a great measure the outlines of this drama. Mr. W, Shal- 
ders plays a comic yalet with good effect, This gentleman belonged to 
the Olympic company, under the management of Mr. Farren. 


THE THEATRES IN PARIS. 


Art the ThéAtre des Variétés, a comedy-vaudeville, in one act, 
entitled Quatorze de Dames, by Messrs. Gabriel and Dupeuty, 
was produced for the first time on Friday, the 17th inst., with 
success. Madlle. Scriwaneck was especially applauded as 
Pallas, in which part (as usual) she represents successively four 
different characters On Wednesday, the 15th instant, a vaude- 
ville in five acts, by Messrs, Guénée and Vachette, was played 
for the first time at the Délassements-Comiques, under the name 
of Les Petites Miséres du Carnaval, and met with a very flatttering 
reception. At the Odéon, L’Houneur et ? Argent is still running, 
The prineipal attractions at the Vaudeville are La Dame aux 
Camélias, Les Filles de Marbre, and Louise de Nanteuil, which, in 
turn, constitute the entertainments at this theatre. Itis reported 
that a performance will shortly take place at the Palais Royal 
for the benefit of M, Sainville’s widow. A new vaudeville, 
entitled Un Homme qui a Peur, is in rehearsal, M. Levassor 
will play the aslasiatnenh 











ACCIDENT AT THE CarpIFF THEATRE,—On Monday the 13th, at the 
Cardiff Theatre, during the combat between Macbeth and Macduff, in 
the play of Macbeth, Mr. Melville, who acted the part of Macbeth, had 
a piece cut out of his nose by the sword of his opponent. 

CrayToN-Hatt.—The amusements furnished by Mr. Coleman, at this 
establishment, are attracting increased audiences. Masks and Faces, 
the Marionettes, with opera and singing, make an attractive bill of fare, 
added to very moderate prices. The house is one of the most comfort- 
able places of amusement in Liverpool. Mr. Coleman proposes to have 
a cheap Saturday evening entertainment, weekly, for the working classes, 
on the plan in use at the Concert-hall, Lord Nelson-street, when the 
prices will be reduced one-half. On the 22ndinstant, the performance 
will be for the benefit of the Infirmary. 
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Sr. Marriy’s Hatt.—Handel’s Judas Maccabeus was given, 
on Thursday evening, by Mr. Hullah’s ap Singing Class, 
supported by Mrs. Enderssohn, Miss Dolby, Mrs. Forrington 
(late Miss Gill), Miss Freeman, Mr, Augustus Braham, and Mr. 
Frank Bodda, as principal vocalists. The oratorio was very care- 
fully executed throughout, the chorus in manyinstances exhibiting 
unusual excellence. “Fallen is the Foe” was sung with a force 
and precision highly creditable to Mr. Hullah’s pupils. The 
members of the Upper Singing School have evidently not been 
idle. The principal singers were all up to the mark. Mr. 
Augustus Braham was loudly encored in “Sound the Alarm,” 
and Mrs, Enderssohn and Miss Dolby gave the fine duet, “Oh, 
never bow we down,” with admirable effect. The hall was 
crowded. This is not surprising, when we consider the nature 
of the entertainment and the cheapnegs of the admission. Mr. 
Hullah is on the high road to fortune.” He conducted the per- 
formance with his usual ability. 

Sacrep Harmonic Society.—A third performance of Elijah 
drew another overflowing audience to Exeter Hall. The singers, 
Mr. Sims Reeves excepted, were the same as on the previous 
occasions. We never heard this accomplished tenor sing the 
two beautiful airs, “If with all your Hearts,” and “ Then shall 
the Righteous arise,’ more superbly. The audience, in spite of 
custom, could not refrain from applauding him. f 

Last night the Creation was performed. An interesting history 
and analyis of the oratorio, by Mr. Macfarren, was printed with 
the programme. Of this, and of the performance, more next 





week. The hall was crowded. 

WepNEsDAY Eventnc Concerts.—The last concert was on the 
17th. The hall was very full, and Mr. Sims Reeves made his | 
second appearance. The vocalists, besides Mr. Reeves, were | 
Mrs. Newton Frodsham, Misses Rebecca Isaacs, Maria Simpson, | 
Ransford, and Laura Baxter, Messrs. Young and Letiler. Mdlle. 
Madeleine Griiver was the pianist, and Mr. Richardson was the 
solo flautist. The directors appear to have discontinued those 
“operatic selections” with which they used to begin the concerts. 
It is, perhaps, as well, seeing that they could not do justice to 
them without an efficient chorus, the engagement of which would 
involve a serious additional expense. However, the audience of 
the Wednesday Evening Concerts are satisfied with variety, so 
long as the programme consists of good music sung by good artists. 
In this respect, little fault could be found with the selection 
of Wednesday. The names of Mozart, Spohr, Beethoven, 
Handel, Weber, and Donizetti, figured in the first part. The 
band played the overture to Jessonda, and the last three move- 
ments of Beethoven’s symphony in D (Op. 36). Mr. Sims 
Reeves sang “Fra poco” (Lucia di Lammermoor), “Spirito 
gentil” (La Favorita), and “Di Pescatore” (Lucrezia Borgia). 
He was encored in all three, and it was difficult to say which of 
them he sang the best. The quartet in canon, from Fidelio, “ Il 
cor, e la mia fé,’ was hardly done justice to by the Misses 
Simpson and Laura Baxter, Messrs. Young and Leffler. Mr. 
Young’s voice has not sufficient power for concerted music with 
orchestral accompaniments. Miss Rebecca Isaacs sang the jinale 
from the Sonnambula cleverly, as she always does; Mr. Leffler 
gave a good bold reading of “ Non pid andrai;” Madame Newton 
Frodsham sang Handel’s “ Softly sweet in Lydian Measure,” with 
violoncello obbligato by Mr. Lovell Phillips; and Miss Ransford 
“Ocean, thou mighty Monster.” Mdlle. Madeleine Griiver per- 
formed Mendelssohn’s Rondo Brillante in B minor, which, though 
one of his least known and most difficult pieces, has been fre- 
quently heard of late. 

Mdlle. Griiver, on the whole, played if extremely well. We 
preferred the allegro con fuoco to the opening andante. The 
forte of this clever artist seems to lie in vigorous execution; not 
that she wants either taste or feeling, but that brilliancy is the 
chief characteristic of her style. What Madlle. Griiver at present 
wants is 7epose—an important quality which she will doubtless 
do her best to acquire. She was very much applauded. 

Mr. Sims Reeves sang only one piece in the second part; but 
he sang it twice. “Young Agnes,” from Fra Diavolo, is one of 
the many songs which our great tenor sings to perfection, and it 
never fails to raise the enthusiasm of audiences, 


Richardson. Mr. Richardson, a great and deserved favourite, is 
always applauded to the skies, or rather to the ceiling, and was 
applauded to the skies, or rather to the ceiling, on Wednesday 
night, and encored, of course. Among the remaining items of the 

rogramme, we would select for approval a very charming song, by 
Som Molique, called “May,” sung admirably by Mdme. Newton 
Frodsham, and repeated ; the “ Kate Kearney,” by Miss Rebecca 
Isaacs, encored; an Irish song by Mr. Young, encored; and a 
fantasia on Robérto tl Diavolo played by the band, with solos for 
Messrs, Lazarus, Barrett, and Baumann, on the clarionet, oboe, 
and bassoon. The band also performed the march from the 
Camp of Silesia, und the overture to Cosi fan tutti, with which 
the concert ended. 





MENDELSSOHN. 
(Continued from ‘page 71.) 

On the 26th of March, 1829, Felix wrote to Moscheles, 
from Perlin, an account of the performance of Bach’s Passion 
Music. The proceeds of this concert had been generously 
handed over by the directors to the managers of two chari- 
table institutions. In the letter alluded to, Felix told his 
friend of his intended visit to England, and we find him in 
London on the 20th of April following. His name was known 
already in the musical circles, since Moscheles, as conductor of 
the Philharmonic Society, had invited public attention to his 
rising genius, and the members of that body were eager to 


| give him an honourable reception and a fair trial. We shall 


see that he did not visit England empty-handed. Besides a 
chorale in A minor, and a motet for sixteen voices, he brought 
his first stringed quartet in A minor. The overture to A 
Midsummer Night's Dream was performed for the first time 
in London, and repeated with great applause on the 13th of 
July, at a concert given by Henrietta Sontag. On this occa- 
sion, Felix and Moscheles played, from an unpublished score, a 
concerto in E major, for two pianofortes. A tour through 
Scotland, shortly after his arrival in England, suggested the 
thoughts of an overture to Fingal’s Cave, or the Hebrides, 
which, I believe, was written in the same year, after his 
return to Berlin.* A curious story is told of this composi- 
tion. His sisters asked Felix for some description of the cave. 
“Come, tell us something about the Hebrides.” “I can’t,” 
said Felix; “it’s impossible, except on the piano.” He then 
seated himself at the instrument, and extemporized on those 
ideas which were afterwards condensed in the shape of an 
overture. In the May of 1830, Mendelssohn went to 
Weimar, and, after staying some weeks with Goethe, visited 
Munich, where Fraulein Delphine Schaurott happened to be 
giving concerts, and adding greatly to her reputation as a 
pianiste, Felix, who admired her playing, appears always to 
have felt a deep interest in this lady; and it is said he pre- 
sented her with the song in Op. 19, “ Bringet des treusten 
Herzen’s Griisse,” which was composed at Rome. Hilde- 
brand, Hiibner,and Bendemann joined Felix in his journey to 
Italy, and he remained at Rome from the lst of November 
to the April of 1831. During that period he set the First 
Walpurgis Night of Goethe to music,t and wrote the music to 
the 115th Psalm, several sacred pieces, three motets for the 
nuns of Santa Trinita, and the first volume of the Songs 
without Words. In the February of 1832, he went to Paris, 
to conduct his overture to 4 Midsummer Night's Dream. 
This was the third and, as far as I know, the last time in 
his life that he visited the French capital. He had been there 
with his father as a boy of ten years old, but neither the 





* This overture, according to M. Berlioz, was composéd ‘at Rome.— Ed. 





One of the features of part. second was the flute solo of Mr. 


+ Which he afterwards almost entirely rewrote.— Hd. 
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climate nor the people seem to have suited him. On the 
22nd of April, he returned to London, bringing with him 
three most valuable manuscripts—the Walpurgis Night, the 
overture to the Hebrides, and the concerto in G minor for 
pianoforte and orchestra. The overture was played for the 
first time on the 14th of May. In the latter end of the 
month following, Felix was once more found in Berlin. 
During his absence from Germany, the office of director to the 
Vocal Academy at Berlin had become vacant, and Felix be- 
came an unsuccessful candidate for the post, which was given 
to Rungenhagen. This was probably a job of the “Dii 
minorum gentium,” whose appreciation and judgment have 
been alluded to in a former number. But disappointment 
failed to crush the ardent and active Felix, who gave a series 
of concerts in aid of charitable institutions, and seemed 
bent on winning the good will of the Berlinese, if not by 
his genius, at least by his benevolence. A reward came soon, in 
the shape of an invitation to conduct the Diisseldorf Festival ; 
and, Felix, after what had lately happened, acknowledged 
and accepted the compliment with gratitude. A new 
period in his life dates from his first stay in Diisseldorf. We 
have already sketched what we shall call the first two 
periods in his career: that of his early years, and the 
second, which he devoted to travelling. The third, at 
which we have now arrived, convinced the world of his 
great original powers. He had hitherto contended with much 
opposition. It is sad to think of the uphill work and 
misgivings of heart which are inseparable from all great and 
persevering spirits. In Mendelssohn’s case, I believe that the 
firm friendship of a faithful few did much to alleviate his toil 
and cheer him on. Possessed of this, he was comparatively 
callous to the fact that “the world knows nothing of her 
greatest men ;” and his friends played their part nobly, in 
assuring all around them that Germany knew not the value 
of her son. At Diisseldorf, Felix joined the society of those 
artists who had travelled with him through Italy. They all 
welcomed him as an old companion; and Willhelm Schadow, 
who was the foremost among the number, became one of 
Felix’s best and most intimate friends. Before, however, we 
follow Mendelssohn in this new:sphere of action, we should 
not omit to mention another visit to London, remembering 
that the Diisseldorf Festival took place between his first and 
second journey to England in 1833. He arrived in London on 
the 25th of April, and in two days from that time composed, 
jointly with Moscheles, variations on the “ Zigeuner Marsch,” 
from Preciosa ; this was played in public by the two com- 
posers on the 11th of May, and so often (it is said) had these 
two artists played and studied together, so familiar were they 
with each other’s thoughts and expressions, that in private 
circles they not unfrequently extemporised together on the 
same instrument. On the 13th of May, Mendelssohn’s sym- 
phony, in A major, was given at the Philharmonic Society.* 
Onthe 15th, the variations from Preciosa were repeated. After 
the Diisseldorf Festival, Felix returned to England with his 
father. On the 10th of June an overture, in C major, was intro- 
duced to the public, and, at this period, he showed Moscheles 
the manuscript of his beautiful overture to Melusine. <A pic- 
turein Diisseldorf hadsuggested the subject of this music, which 
was given for the first time on the 7th April, 1834, and met 
with very qualified applause. It was performed again on the 
8th of May following, at Moscheles’ own concert, and was 
better appreciated than on the occasion of its first trial. 





* The one which has now become so popular, under the name of the 
“ Italian Symphony.”—Zd. 





Mendelssohn’s reply to Moscheles, who wrote him an account 
of the earlier concert, is not without interest. He thanks 
him heartily for the zeal and care taken in introducing the 
overture to a critical audience, and owns modestly to self-satis- 
faction after Moscheles’ favourable opinion of its merits as a 
composition. “Your encouragement,” (he says) “is essential to 
keep up my spirits; distrust of my own powers would ensue 
if you failed to encourage me ; your applause is dearer than 
ribbons and orders.” He then gives some hints as to further 
improvement. The wind instruments must be kept under, and 
the leading idea in the overture be played ppp. “Without 
boisterous playing the whole overture will be a different 
thing: it will sound /rischiger, and I shall be better pleased.” 
Felix left London on the-25th of August, 1833, and took up 
his abode in Diisseldorf. At the great festival which intro- 
duced him as a conductor to the musical world at Diisseldorf, 
his Overture in Cmajor, Handel’s Jsrael in Egypt,the Overture 
to Leonora and Pastoral Symphony of Beethoven, an Easter 
cantata by Wolf, and Die Nacht der Tone, by Winter, 
formed the chief features of the programme. Felix played 
Weber's Concert-Stiick with great applause, and the directors 
were so satisfied with the success of the whole undertaking, 
that they induced him to consent to remain for three years, 
during which time he would be required to lead the weekly 
meetings of the “Singverein,” the Winter Concerts, and 
also the music in the Catholic Church. An unlucky cir- 
cumstance at this period deprived the world of a treasure 
which, we believe, would have been “ for all time.” Immer- 
mann, a friend of Mendelssohn’s, had, at the latter’s request, 
prepared a libretto for Shakspere’s Tempest, which Felix 
longed to set to music; but the manuscript was declined by 
the musician, and, as no alteration was volunteered by 
Immermann, the whole project fell to the ground. What 
Felix would have made of this beautiful poem need scarcely 
be demanded by those who have heard his music to A Mid- 
summer Night's Dream. Can we doubt that he, who under- 
stood Puck and his gambols as well as any Englishman living, 
would have written just as fairy-like strains for the dainty 
Ariel? The solemn Prospero, and sweet Miranda, too—what 
subjects for one who loved to write of the fairy world, and to 
heighten the interest of a romance with his own passionate 
music! The wild, the etherial, and unseen, “such stuff as 
dreams are made of,” have been nobly treated in modern days, 
by two stars shining in the same sphere—Carl Maria von 
Weber, and Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy.* 





* They were in wholly different spheres.—Ed. 
(To be continued.) 





Foreign Coprricut.—The appeal case of Boosey v. Jefferys, in 
the House of Lords, was terminated on Monday last. At the 
conclusion of the arguments, the Lord Chancellor announced the 
intention of the House to postpone judgment until it could have 
the assistance of the counsel of the whole of the learned judges. 
As their Lordships are about going upon circuit, it will be some 
few weeks before the decision will be given. 

Droums.—The Earl of Glengall has made a present of a set of 
new drums to Mr. E. T. Smith, the lessee of Drury Lane Theatre, 
as an appropriate testimonial of his Lordship’s admiration of Mr. 
Smith’s system of managing and puffing the theatre. These 
drums were made b Mr. Henry Distin’s patent, and are as noisy 
as could be possibly desired—so loud, indeed, that they drown the 
sounds of the feeble violins of the feeble orchestra. 

A Hint ror Encuisu Lisrettists.—A publisher of the name of 
Krantz, at Gera (Saxony), has offered a prize for the best libretto 
for an opera. One hundred and forty competitors have already 


entered the lists. 
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THE LIFE OF MOZART. 
(From the original of Alexander Oulibicheff.*) 


(Continued from page 99.) 
CHAPTER VIL 
(1775-1777.) 

Mozart was now in his twentieth year. After having 
watched, with a kind of stupefaction, the growth of the 
prodigy, and seen genius spring up, as if of its own accord, 
before reason and knowledge were developed in the head of 
the young contrapuntist—who at one moment would ex- 
temporise on a given theme, and at another ride round the 
room upon his father’s walking-stick—Europe now beheld 
him, a mere youth, enter upon the career of dramatic 
composer with brilliant success, make the most splendid 
offerings at the shrine of music, and adorn with his creations 
all its branches, rivalling in fame the greatest masters in 
every department of the art. Europe looked upon him, and 
asked herself, whither this precocity in the several stages of 
life, this extraordinary childhood, this spring enriched with 
the fruits of autumn, this haste disturbing the whole order of 
nature—as though time itself was fearful of leaving some- 
thing undone—could ultimately lead. A few steps more, 
and Mozart would approach the limits of the possible. 
Having already done all that is expected from mature age, 
what would there be left for him to do when he attained it ? 
Was he to rest stationary !—or was there reason to fear that 
his sun might set as rapidly as it had risen to its zenith? In 
arts which have not yet reached perfection, that only appears 
possible which is already known; and all that was then 
known Mozart had learnt and exhausted. In the eyes of 
his contemporaries, therefore, he necessarily seemed to have 
reaped the best part of his harvest ; but, truth to say, he had 
not even commenced gleaning in the fields reserved for music 
of a later period. The early efforts of Mozart found so much 
favour, simply because, in every branch of composition, they 
reflected, with rare felicity, the favourite models of the age. 
In reality they were but studies, destined to vanish before 
such perfect types, as Music, alone among the arts, did not 
possess, and with which it was the mission of Mozart to 
present her. The astonishing rapidity with which he ad- 
vanced to the fulfilment of that mission, may be laid to the 
account of a strange and terrible fatality. Eight centuries 
had awaited the coming man; and he came but to be snatched 
away in the prime of life! Ah! why did he wander from 
the flower-strewn path, his early triumphs opened for him ? 
But for that he might have been the rich, admired, respected 
well-fed Capellmeister at some Royal or Imperial court, a 
Knight of several Orders, and I know not what besides. 
Instead of dying of his music, he would, probably, have 
survived it, and have spared me the trouble of writing his 
biography after twenty others had undertaken the task 
before me. 

As a proof of the high opinion entertained of the works of 
our young composer by the most competent judges at that 
period, and how far he was himself from overrating his own 
merits, I will here give a letter addressed by Mozart to 
Father Martini, with the Padre’s answer : 

“Salzburg, 7 September, 1776. 

“The esteem and respect which I entertain for so worthy a 
person as yourself induce me to intrude a weak specimen of my 
composition for your examination. Last year 1 wrote for the 





* This translation, which has been made expressly for the, Musical 
World, is copyright. 





Carnival at Munich a comic opera—La Fintu Giardiniera. A 
few days previous to my departure, the Elector expressed a de- 
sire to ear a contrapuntal work of mine. I was, in consequence, 
obliged to write this motet in all haste, and to have a copy 
made of the score and voeal parts for his Highness, in order 
that it might be performed on the following Saturday, as an 
offertorium, during Grand Mass. Dearest, best Father ! I heartily 
entreat you to give me freely, and without reserve, your opinion 
of it. We only live in this world to progress, and this we can 
the more easily do when one enlightens another with his ideas— 
although in the arts and sciences there ever remains something 
more for us to learn. How often do I wish I were near you, that 
I might talk with you and communicate my thoughts! I live 
in a country where music is not held in very great esteem. 
But, although many have left us, we still possess some excellent 
artists, thorough-going, scientific, and elegant composers. We 
have no men sopranos, and are not likely to have any, as they 
insist on being extremely well paid, and liberality is not one of 
our failings here. I occupy my time, nevertheless, in writing and 
composing for the Church and the Chamber. There are two 
other contrapuntistshere—Michael Haydn and Cajetan Adigasser. 
My father is Capellmeister at the Cathedral, so that I have an 
opportunity of writing as much as [ like for it. Since, however, 
my father has served this court for thirty-six years, and knows 
that the Archbishop does not like old people, he troubles himself 
very little about musical performances, and has adopted the 
literature of the art as his favourite study. Our church music 
is very different from that of the Italians. A mass with ‘ Kyrie,’ 
‘Gloria,’ ‘Credo,’ Epistle-Sonata, Offertoriwm, or Motet, ‘Sanctus,’ 
and ‘ Agnus Dei,’ even when the Prince himself reads the ser- 
vice, must last, at the longest, only three quarters of an hour, 
For compositions of this description a peculiar course of study is 
necessary : and yet the score of the mass must include every kind 
of instrument—even military trumpets! ‘What!’ you will 
exclaim. Yes, indeed, dearest Father! Oh, how delighted I 
should be to tell you a very, very long story. I send my 
most humble respects to all the members of the Philharmonic 
Society, entreat you more heartily than ever to extend to me 
your goodwill, and never cease lamenting that I am at such a 
distance from one whom, of all men in the world, I most love 
and honour.” 


It is impossible not to recognise true modesty in this 
artless language, even, without remembering that the 
writer of the letter, who had always rebelled against the 
first principle enforced by education and society, was a good 
example of the proverb: Only fools and children speak the 
truth, Mozart, though not a fool, was, in many respects, a child 
all his life. He confessed as freely, and with as much naiveté, 
that he stood in need of Father Martini’s advice and approval 
as he afterwards displayed when declaring, without hesitation, 
that he was himself, in his own opinion, above the judgment 
of his contemporaries. But there are two other points in this 
letter worthy of notice—first, the indifference, bordering on 
contempt, with which the archbishop treated the elder 
Mozart; second, the strange conditions imposed by that 
prelate on the musicians who performed service in his 
cathedral. We shall shortly become better acquainted 
with this prince of the Church, who had about as much 
understanding for music as consideration for the merits of 
artists. At present, I shall content myself with having 
adduced merely one of the obstacles that militated against 
our hero’s aspirations in the sphere of sacred music, his 
decided genius for which was not thoroughly demonstrated 
until the close of his career. 

Subjoined is Father Martini’s answer :— 

“T received the motet, together with your agreeable letter. 
I have read your work, with interest, from beginning to end, 
and I tell you in all sincerity, that it pleases me very much, 
for I find in it all that modern music requires: good harmony, 
good modulation, appropriate use of the stringed instruments, a 
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natural flow in the vocal parts, and a skilful development of 
the ideas. I am extremely glad to find you have made such 
progress in composition since 1 had the pleasure of heating you 

lay the pianoforte in Bologna. Continue to practise unceasingly. 
Music, of all arts, requires the most arduous exercise and 


study.” 

If this letter bore a different signature, it would not be 
worth much; its style, indeed, is very dry, when compared 
with the frank and hearty communication of Mozart. But 
we must not forget that Father Martini was seventy years 
old; that antiquarian and contrapuntal researches had en- 
grossed his entire attention through life, and that all this did 
not tend tu make him easily susceptible of enthusiasm. 
Nor must we overlook the important position which the 
learned Father occupied, nor with what respectful submis- 
sion musicians applied to him for counsel. Great masters, 
like Jomelli, for example, on the pinnacle of fame, humbly 
solicited his advice; an approving line from his hand was worth 
the most pompous academical diploma; in short, as we have 
already said, he was the musical oracle of his time. Of this 
Father Martini was aware, and, on that account, every word 
he uttered was weighed and considered in advance. His 
verdicts were not taken in the light of ordinary compliments; 
each word had its value. Father Martini sometimes praised, 
but never found fault. In pronouncing judgments, he bore 
in mind that the phraseology of law should be clear, concise, 
laconic, and as free from hyperbole as from circumlocution. 
Considered in this light, his letter to Mozart appears what it 
really was—a certificate, and one the most flattering and 
complimentary that was ever shown by a musician as 
voucher for his acquirements. Father Martini pronounced 
the motet to be without fault; which, from such a man, 
signified a great deal more than any ordinary praise he 
could have bestowed; since compositions were not submitted 
to him that he might point out their beauties, but that he 
might direct attention to their defects. He disclosed the 
secrets of counterpoint, and did not pretend to endow musi- 
cians with the gift of genius. A question, however, presents 
itself, as to what the Bologna critic meant by saying that 
Mozart’s work contained all that modern music required. 
Did he allude to the general character of the period—the 
style of writing adopted by the men of the day, or rather of 
the hour—and the fashionable caprices of the moment ? 
Most decidedly not. To theorists and scholars, this verdict 
must suggest a far wider interpretation. It will serve to 
intimate the whole progress of the Past and Present, the 
whole distance traversed by art, the point, in short, beyond 
which nothing for the present can be seen. It is thus we 
rust estimate the value of a testimonial written and signed 
by Martini. 

Our hero and his father, who, as we know, were at this 
time in Munich, felt in no hurry to leave a town where they 
had been received so well. Many other reasons, moreover, 
attached them to the place. Nevertheless, they were obliged 
to return to their miserable Salzburg; and scarcely had 
they entered the gates of the archiepiscopal city ere 
Wolfgang's services were put into requisition. The arch- 
bishop was expecting a visit from an illustrious personage— 
the Archduke Maximilian, Elector of Cologne—and Mozart 
was ordered to compose a Dramatic Serenade, J/ Re Pastore 
(The Shepherd King), to celebrate the solemnity of his 
arrival, Although the work was very hastily written, it 
obtained a brilliant success, and a critic of more recent 
times placed it above everything the composer had pre- 
viously written. 

[Zo be continued. ] 


FOREIGN. 


Paris, Feb. 24—(From our own Correspondent.)—There is 
but one topic of conversation in musical circles at this moment. 
Need I say it isthe new opera of Meyerbeer, L’ Etoile du Nord, 
which was received so triumphantly at the Opéra Comique, 
in presence of the Emperor and Empress, and the largest and 
most brilliant audience ever assembled within the walls of that 
theatre. Next week you shall have full particulars. 

BrussEis.—On the 15th inst. Alexandre Dumas’ new play, 
La Jeunesse de Lowis XIV., which, as our readers are aware, had 
been prohibited by the Censwre in Paris, was produced for the 
first time at the Théatre du Vaudeville. It was a great stroke 
of good fortune for the theatre to be thus enabled to offer some- 
thing quite new; and, as a natural consequence, the crowd was 
immense. The success of the piece was never for a moment 
doubtful. The ideas of the author were perfectly carried out 
by the artists to whom the principal parts were allotted. We 
must particularly mention Julien Mary, who was entrusted with 
the character of Moliére. The other principal parts were sup- 
ported by Duchéne, who, as Louis XIV., exhibited a large 
amount of zeal and intelligence; by Romainville, who had made 
a perfect study of Cardinal Mazarin, and by a lady, who did all 
she could with that by-no-means attractive personage, Marie de 
Mancini. The other parts were carefully played; and this was 
all the public had a right to expect, considering that the company 
had, on this occasion, stepped completely beyond its accustomed 
limits. 

Cotoexr.—On the 13th January, the Choral Union of Male 
Voices, the “Polyhymnia” gave a concert, which was very well 
attended ; and on the 5th inst., Madlle. Clauss played several 
of Mendelssohn’s compositions in the Hétel Disch, with the 
greatest success. 

Ipip.—On the 17th January, Mile. Wilhelmina Clauss again 
played in the Hotel Disch, in the presence of the élite of this 
city. She performed some compositions of Mendelssohn and 
Chopin, and created quite an enthusiasm. 

Vizenna.—Vieuxtemps gave his seventh concert on the 12th 
of February. He played the “Devil’s Sonata” of Tartini, a 

relude by Bach, and Paganini’s Moto Perpetuo, besides his own 
R orma variations on the 4th string, and Arpeggio Caprice. 
Herr Stockhausen sang some lieder of Mendelssohn and 
Schubert, and in one of the latter “Wohin” (“I heard a 
Streamlet”) was encored. The brothers Hellmesberger gave an 
evening quartet concert onthe 12th. The selection comprised 
Mendelssohn’s E major quartet (Op. 44), Hummel’s pianoforte 
quintet in E flat minor (Op. 84), and Beethoven’s violin quintet 
in E flat (Op. 4). 

Beruin.—On the 27th January, the Princess Charlotte of 
Meiningen gave a chamber concert, at which the court pianist, 
Dr. Kullak, and Herr Sulot, violinist from Meiningen, assisted. 
Herr Sulot created quite a sensation in a fantasia of his own 
composition. 

Isw.—A Matinée was given, on the 29th January, in the 
Salle of the Opera House. The singers were Mesdames Tuczek, 
Bock, Johanna Wagner, and Késter, etc. Particular interest 
was created by the singing of Madame Tuczek, in Lindpaintner’s 
lied “Das Miarzveilchen” (“The March Violet”). 

Mitan.—A new serious opera, entitled Ottavia, the music by 
Gualtiero Sanelli, was produced at the Scala on the 11th inst., 
with moderate success. The principal singers were Mesdames 
Clara Novello and Brambilla, Signors Carrion, Corsi, and Nerini. 
Ottavia is not likely to havea longrun. Rossini’s Mose in Egitto 
is in rehearsal, and will be brought out shortly, with Signors 
Corsi, Carrion, Nerini, and a new prima donna, Signora Arga. 
A new comic opera, by Dominiceti, is also in rehearsal. The 
tenor, Signor Luchesi (who is re-engaged this season for the 
Royal Italian Opera in London), will make his first appearance 
in Cenerentola, ; , 

Srurreart.—Herr Waldhauser has been heard in a concert in 
the unusual combination of pianist and violinist. Ernst has 
given three concerts here, to crowded audiences. At the first, 





their majesties the King and Queen of Wurtemburg were 
present, Ernst is now in Frankfort, 
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Trizste.—(From a correspondent).—Balfe’s Bohemian Girl, 
under the Italian title, La Zingara, was brought out for the first 
time at the Teatro Grande, on the 12th instant. It was eminently 
successful, and will no doubt run to the end of the season. The 
principal singers were Signora Valesi, the tenor Mazzoleni, and 
the basses D’Ettore and Della Costa. These artists are, I suspect, 
unknown to you, and will not, I think, set London on fire for 
some time to come. Nevertheless, they were very zealous, and did 
Balfe good service. It was curious to English ears, to listen 
to the music of the Bohemian Girl, written for the Drury Lane 
company, interpreted by singers, who, probably never heard one 
English ballad. It certainly would not have satisfied a London 
solianeti But Balfe’s music carried everything before it, from 
first to last, by the force of its own attractions. I must do 
the band and chorus justice. They were excellent throughout. 
The encores were numerous; and, among others, the Gipsy 
Chorus, the Prayer in Act I, the dream of Arline (“I dreamt 
that Idwelt”), her duet with the tenor, the quartet, another 
ballad, the finale of Act II., the “Fair Land of Poland” (Scotland 
here !), and the final rondo. Balfe was summoned on the stage 
at the end of each act, and during the performance, sixteen times 
in all, with acclamations of applause. A success more decided, 
or a verdict more unanimous, was never obtained. The Italian 
libretto is exceedingly well made. The Bohemian Girl will soon 
have gone the round of Europe. From here, Balfe proceeds 
almost immediately to Milan. He is a confirmed wanderer 
from his native land. 

Lerpsic.—The fame of Mdlle. Wilhelmina Clauss continues to 
increase. The further this charming pianiste penetrates into 
Germany, the more decided is her success, and the more original 
the style of its manifestation. The director of the Conservatoire 
invited Mdlle. Clauss to be present while the pupils were prac- 
tising. When they had concluded, Mdlle. Clauss sat down to the 
piano, and ran her fingers over the key-board with the rapidity, 
grace, and vigour for which she is distinguished. At the termi- 
nation of each performance, the professors and students who 
were present cried out, like so many children, “More! more!” 
The fair artist executed, in this manner, sixteen or seventeen 
pieces, all of which were rapturously applauded. Mdlle. Clauss 
met with a similar reception at the Gewandhaus concerts, although 
the Leipsic public, accustomed to hear the most eminent artists, 
is very difficult to rouse into enthusiasm. After the last concert, 
two serenades were given her—one by the Pauliner Singing 
Society and the other by the members of the Conservatoire. 

VERCELLI.—Donizetti’s Elisir d’Amore was produced here 
on the 7th. The English tenor, Mr. Charles Braham, the 
Nemorino, was very successful. Mdlle. Marietta Ballerini was 
the Adina, Signor Sacconi the Serjeant, and Signor Marchelli, 
Dulcamara. 

ELBERFELD.—A “Congress of German and French Composers” 
has been announced to be held in this town in the course of the 
summer, 

Bremen.—Capellmeister De Barbieri is about to leave this 
place to fill a similar post at Rio Janeiro. 

TuEopor Ku.iak, of Berlin, the composer and pianist, will 
visit London in the month of May. 








Sr. Jonn’s Woop.—On Tuesday evening, the last of the St. 
John’s Wood Subscription Concerts took place at the Eyre Arms’ 
Tavern. Messrs. Blagrove and Forbes played a sonata by Fesca, 
for violin and piano, and the latter gentleman also took part ina 
duet for harp and piano with Mr. Wright. Sims Reeves sang 
three times, and was encored in “ Young Agnes,” Auber’s cele- 
brated serenade. Miss Ransford gained much applause by her 


singing of Donizetti’s polonaise “O luce di quest’ anima,” 
and the ballad “Sweet Mary of the Vale.” A harp solo (on 
national airs) by Mr. Wright, and a violin fantasia by Mr. 
Blagrove, with many other attractions, rendered the evening 
very agreeable. 

Lrrau.—On Friday evening, the 10th instant, the Atherton Choral 
Society gave their annual concert in the Assembly Room, at the King’s 
Head Inn, Chowbent. Mr. Plimmer performed on the accordion and 
flutina. Mrs. Lansdale, the organist of St. John’s, presided at the 
pianoforte. After the concert there was a ball. ' 











PROVINCIAL. 


CHELTENHAM.—In speaking of Mdlle. Montignani’s recent con- 
cert, the Cheltenham Examiner expresses itself thus warmly :— 
“We have to congratulate Signora Montignani on the success of 
her concert at the Assembl ms, Which was honoured by the 
attendance of a full and fashionable audience. It is unnecessary 
here to enter into a detailed critique of the performance ; but 
we may observe that the audience were exceedingly pleased 
with the bill of fare provided for them, the encores being frequent 
and unanimous. Sig. Piatti, in his violoncello solos; Mr 
Blagrove, in his variations; Mr. Alfred Pierce, in his ballad ; 
and Miss Dolby, in hers; each received a recall. The piano- 
forte performance of Signora Montignani commended itself 
to all admirers of brilliant execution, and fully established 
her as a mistress of the instrument which she professes, The 
caprice “ La Jeune Mariée,” composed by herself, will, no doubt, 
become a favourite.” 

Isip.—(From a Correspondent.) —A morning concert was given 
at the Assembly Rooms on Saturday, the 18th inst. The artistes 
were, Miss Arabella Goddard, Mame. Amedei, Mr. and Mrs. 
Weiss, M. Sainton, and Mr. Land. The gem of the concert was 
Beethoven’s sonata (dedicated to Kreutzer) for piano and violin, 
which was executed in a pure and faultless style by Miss Ara- 
bella Goddard and M. Sainton. Although occupying not less 
than half an hour, it was listened to with the utmost attention 
throughout. Miss Goddard’s solo from Maritana being encored, 
she substituted Stephen Heller’s arrangement of Mendelssohn’s 
air, “On Song’s bright Pinions.” This young lady’s talent is of 
the highest order. Mdme. Amedei’s contralto was heard to ad- 
vantage in Mercadante’s cavatina, “Se m’abbandoni.” Mdme. 
Weiss, in “Dove Sono,” acquitted herself well; and Mr. 
Weiss, in Mendelssohn’s “I’m a Roamer,” achieved his accus- 
tomed success. M.Sainton’s solo, on the “Standard Bearer,” 
was unanimously redemanded. The quartet from the Siege of 
Rochelle, “ Lo, the early Beam,” was likewise encored. The con- 
cert gave general satisfaction.—‘ Musical Recitals,” more cha- 
racteristically called, in London, Chamber Concerts, have been 
held for several weeks past at the private residence of Mr. Evans, 
Bath-buildings. Every Saturday a large number of amateurs 
from Cheltenham assemble to listen to the performances of a 
class of musical compositions seldom, if ever, heard in concerts 
provided for the amusement of mixed audiences. On Saturday 
week, quartets of Mozart and Beethoven, a duet of De Beriot’s, 
a pianoforte concerto of Mendelssohn’s, and a concertina con- 
certo. Mr. Evans plays the violin, and his son, Master W. Evans, 
performs on the concertina. Mr. Sebastian Bach Mills was the 
pees and. Mr. R. Blagrove performed on the concertina. 

uring Lent, Mr. Evans contemplates giving selections from 
oratorios, etc.—The gentlemen amateurs gave another perform- 
ance atthe Royal Old Wells, on Thursday evening week. Mr. 
Jarth recited a prologue before Miss in her Teens, and Captain 
J. F. Slegg delivered an epilogue. Both produced much amuse- 
ment. 

Mancuester.—(From our own Correspondent.)\—The seventh 
concert of the Classical Chamber Music Society took place on 
Thursday, the 16th instant. The first part commenced with the 
pianoforte trio of Beethoven in E flat, the first among his 
published works. This trio derives peculiar interest from that 
very circumstance; and, although possessing little of that remark- 
able individuality of style which became manifest in succeeding 
productions, is no less a masterly composition, a model of form, 
and a treasure-house of melody. The sonata, by the same com- 
poser, in A, for pianoforte aul: violin (Op. 30), which followed, 
was finely piaged 4 MM. Molique and Hallé. The second 

art opened with Herr Molique’s prenctrte trio in B flat 
Op. 27)—a work worthy of that gentleman’s high reputation— 
which was worthily performed by the author, with M. Hallé 
and Signor Piatti, aia received with great favour. Piatti, in 
his own fantasia for the violoncello, on airs from Linda di 
Chamouni, astonished his hearers by his feats of execution. 
His phrasing was as graceful as his mechanism was wonderful, 
and the applause was loud and unanimous. M. Hallé was also 
coplanaed when he came on the savage to give his pianoforte 
selection, which comprised one of the Songs without Words by 
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Mendelssohn, the extraordinary presto movement in A, from the 
Seven Characteristic Pieces (Op. 7) of the same composer, and 
the lachrymose romance by ; 
which, though last in position, was by no means first in esteem, 
M. Hallé played these pieces with his accustomed skill. 


OxrorD.—On the morning of February 2, Mr. T. Ions, M.B. of | in that locality. It was called a chil 
urged it on the attention of his colleagues in the committee ; and, 
looking at its most eligible site, its commanding, neat, beautiful, 


Magdalen Hall, and organist at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, performed 
an exercise for the degree of Doctor in Music, in New College 





enselt, entitled Poéme d’Amour, | Ranelagh presided. Colonel Knox, M.P,, 
statement of the progress of the Society, and dwelt particularly 
on the valuable character of the estate 2 priprrpe for the Society 


| Sy in consequence of the approaching allotment of the 
ownshire Square Estate on the lst of March next. Viscount 


ve an interesting 


of his own, for he had 


Hall, which was thronged with ladies and members of the | and noble prospect, the healthy locality in the best neighbour- 
University. Sir H. Bishop, as Professor of Music, presided; and | hood of the most influential town of Berkshire, he had full 
the Vice-Chancellor was represented by the Warden of New | confidence in the result that his judgment was not mistaken. 
College, one of the pro Vice-Chancellors. The composition was | Mr. Pownall, in a very eloquent oo dwelt on the great 


one of great merit, and all the parts were sustained with effect, the | social advantages of the freehold lan 


movement as affording a 


choristers from New College, singing-men from other colleges, | safe and profitable investment for the savings of industry. Mr. 
and University amateurs, taking the vocal, and the members of | C. E. Lewis very ably described the working of the Society, and 


the Oxford Choral Society, with some assistance from London, 
the instrumental. 


gave some interesting particulars with respect to the estate on 
the Castle Hill. It is situated within the limits of the borough, 


Leeps.—(/'rom a correspondent.)—At the People’s Concerts on | in the best part of Reading, the centre of the railway communi- 
Saturday, the 11th instant, the Recreation Society introduced the | cation of the southern counties, and in a short time will possess 


Beale party, at present making a tour in the 
sisting of 


rovinces: con- | three lines of railway to the metropolis. The Great 
iss Arabella Goddard, Mdme. Amedei, Mr. and Mrs. | railway station is not more than five minutes’ walk from the 


estern 


Weiss, M. Sainton, and Mr.Land. The hall was filled in every | estate. In the centre of the estate, space is reserved for the 
part, although the prices were raised. Miss Arabella Goddard | erection of a church. The whole had been most judiciously laid 


played several pieces, and was encored three times. 
Mercury says, “ Mi 
before a Leeds audience, and was the great attraction of the 
evening. It is impossible to speak in too high terms of this youn 
lady’s performance. She unites brilliancy and power with refine 


The Leeds | out in lots, varying in price from £50 to £325. The addresses of 


Arabella Goddard made her first appearance | the speakers were listened to with much attention, and a vote of 
thanks was passed to the deputation for the information they had 


afforded. 





taste and feeling; and we have the greater pleasure in dwelling 


upon these characteristics, since popular taste has leaned so de-| MUSICAL ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE ENSUING 


cidedly to the extravagant school as seriously to affect the style 
of our young artistes.” The same journal speaks in hardly less 
enthusiastic terms of M.Sainton and Mdme. Amedei who were 
received in the most flattering manner. I need scarce tell you 
how Mr. Weiss sang, nor how Mr. Land accompanied. Mr. Spark 
conducted. The concert was entirely successful. 
Braprorp.—A concert was given in St. George’s Hall, on 


WEEK. 
Turspay.—W. S. Bennett’s Second Performance of Classical Piano- 


forte Music, Hanover-square Rooms. Half-past Eight. 


City Musical Union, Crosby Hall, Bishopsgate-street-—Creation. Eight 


o'clock. 


WeEpDNESDAY.—Mr. Allcroft’s Grand Annual Concert, Royal Lyceum 


Tuesday evening, and attracted a very numerous audience.| Theatre. Seven o'clock. 


The performers were Mdme. Amedei, Mdme. and Mr. Weiss, 
Miss Arabella Goddard, M. Sainton, and Mr. Land. 

Batu.—The Orchestral Union from London gave a second 
concert in this city, on Saturday, the 11th, under the direction of 
Mr, Alfred Mellon, and was assisted in the vocal department by 


London Wednesday Concerts, Exeter Hall. Half-past Seven. 
TuursDAY.—Mr. Leslie’s Immanuel—First Performance—St. Martin’s 


Hall. Half-past Seven. 


,Mr. Wrighton’s New Entertainment—Hanover-square Rooms—Eight 


Miss Fanny Rowland and Mrs. J. K. Pyne. The overture to} o'clock 


Mendlessohn’s Son and Stranger, Bethoven’s Pastoral Symphony, 
and the overture to Guillaume Th 


Saturpay.—C, Salaman’s Second Pianoforte Soirée, 36, Baker-street, 


ell were played with great effect | Half-past Eight. 











by the band, The Wedding March, from A Midsummer Night's 
Drei: also, was executed in the most complete manner, and 
brought the concert to an effective termination. Mr. H. C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 





Cooper received the warmest applause in a violin solo, and the 


ladies acquitted themselves well in their songs. The attendance T° PARENTS AND GUARDIANS.—A professional 


was not what might have been expected, from the programme 
and the talent brought together. 


man in the country (an Associate of the Royal Academy of Music) 


has a vacancy for an articled pupil. He would’ have, in addition to his 


Cu1rton—The annual Concert of the Orpheus Glee Society came | regular lessons, an opportunity of studying orchestral playing, and of 


off on Thursday week at the Victoria Rooms. 
rised three glees by Mendelssohn, and others by Kiicken, 
as and Abt. There were also some English glees given. 


The selection com- | acquiring a knowledge of the retail music business. Address G. B. B., 
care of Messrs. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street, Oxford-street, 


London. 





WINCHESTER.—Two concerts came off last week at St. John’s House, 


in which the orchestra was selected from the Italian Opera, Exeter HEE8 OBERTHUR, Harpist to 8. A. R. The Duchess 


Hall, and London Philharmonic Society. The vocalists were Mrs. 
Enderssohn, Mrs. Lockey, Mr. Lockey, Mr. Hobbs, and Mr. H. 


Pauline of Nassau, begs to notify to his friends and pupils, that he 


has removed to No. 14, Cottage-road, Westbourne Park-terrace. 





Phillips. The concert on Monday evening consisted of selections from 


Handel, Mendelssohn, Weber, Beethoven, etc. On Thursday evening, M® RICHARDSON, Filautist to Her Majesty, respect- 


Handel’s Messiah was given. This concert was more numerously 


fully announces that he has returned to town for the season. 


patronised than the former. Both concerts were conducted by Mr. | 196 Warwick-street, Pimlico. 


Alfred Mellon. To Mr. Conduit great credit is due for providing the 
inhabitants of Winchester with such a refined source of amusement, 








MS ARABELLA GODDARD begs to announce that 


she will return to London, from her provincial engagements, on 


Tue Conservative Lanp Sociery—Megtine at READING.— | Wednesday, March Ist. 


A meeting of the inhabitants of Reading was held at the Town 
Hall on Monday evening, to receive a deputation from the 
Conservative Land Society, consisting of Viscount Ranelagh, 


Colonel Knox, M:P., H, Pownall, Esq., the Rev. Dr. Worthington, 
C. E. Lewis, Esq., G. Morgan, Esq., and C. L. Gruneisen, Esq. 
There was a large attendance; mu 





interest being taken in the 





: JOBS WEIPPERT’S PIANO BANDS.” Mr. Jonn 

Wetprert respectfully announces that he presides at the Piano- 
forte, accompanied by his principal Soloists (if necessary), which form an 
admirable orchestra for Soireés Dansantes, &c. Apply only at 21, Soho- 
square, 
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rT RAs and COFFEES at MERCHANTS’ PRICES.— 

Strong Congou Tea, at 3s. and 3s. 2d. per Ib, The strong Congou 
Tea, at 3s. 4d. perlb, The prime Souchong Tea, at 3s. 6d., 3s. 8d., 
and 4s. Assam Pekoe Souchong, at 4s. 4d.; exceedingly strong tea. 
The prime Gunpowder Tea, at 4s., 4s. 8d., and 5s. The best Pearl 
Gunpowder, at 5s.4d. All who purchase at these prices will save a 
Prime Coffee, at 1s. and 1s. 2d. per Ib. The best Mocha, 1s. 4d. per tb. 
Teas, coffees, and all other goods, sent carriage free, by our own vans 
and carts, if within eight miles; and teas, coffees, and spices, sent carriage 
free to any part of England, if to the value of 40s., or upwards, by 
PHILLIPS and COMPANY, Tea and Colonial Merchants, 8, King 
William-street, City, London. A general Price-Current, containing all 
the advantages of the London Markets, for Teas, Coffees, and Colonial 
produce, sent post free, on application. 


OMAN VIOLIN, VIOLONCELLO, HARP, AND 

GUITAR STRINGS. J. HART, of 14, Princes-street, Soho, begs to 
inform the Amateurs and Professors of the above Instruments, that in 
consequence of the great demand he has had for his celebrated Roman 
Strings, he has made arrangements with his string-makers in Rome, to 
send a fresh consignment every two months, when he hopes for a con- 
tinuance of that liberal support he has so long enjoyed J. H. has the 
largest collection of Cremona and other Instruments in England, ranging 
in price from 1 guinea to 400 guineas. Instruments repaired in the best 
manner, and taken in exchange. Stewart’s celebrated Violin-holder, and 
all articles appertaining to the above instruments. JOHN HART, 14, 
Princes-street, Soho. 


RCHESTRAL UNION.—Conpuctor—Mr. MELLON, 
LeaDER—Mr. COOPER. Violins—Messrs. Cooper, Doyle, Watson, 
Cusins, Watkins, Newsham. Violas—Hill, Webb. Violoncellos—Hatton, 
Reed. Contrabassi—Howell, F. Pratten. Harp—Mr. Trust. Flutes— 
Pratten, Rockstro. Oboes—Nicholson, Horton. Clarinets—Maycock, 
Owen. Bassoons—Larkin, Waetzig. Horns—C. Harper, Rae. Trum- 
pets—T. Harper, Jones, Trombone—Winterbottom, Drums—F, Horton. 
The Orchestral Union may be engaged for Ceneerts in London or the 
provinces, terms to be known on application to the honorary secretary, 
Mr. Alfred Nicholson, 66, Upper Norton-street, Portland-road. 


ME: PAGET, Bass, and Mrs, PAGET (late Miss Clarke), 
R.A.M. Contralto.— Communications relative to provincial engage- 
ments for Concerts and Oratorios, to be addressed, Atherstone, War- 
wickshire. 


“ TOHN WEIPPERTS ROYAL QUADRILLE 

BAND.”—The Selection of Music performed by the above 
celebrated Band (which still maintains its high reputation) is the 
choicest and most varied in this country, including several novelties from 
Meyerbeer’s L’Etoile du Nord. Conductor, Mr. John Weippert. Apply 
at 21, Soho-square. 


HE HARP.—Mr. JOHN WEIPPERT, Director of 

Her Majesty’s Quadrille Band, and Harpist by special appointment 

to the Royal Family, still continues to give instruction upon the above 
fashionable instrument. For terms, &c., apply at 21, Soho-square. 


IATONIC FLUTE-—By Royal Letters Patent. Full 
particulars, with certificates of professors, including Mr. Richardson, 
Flautist to Her Majesty, forwarded free. Manufactory, 135, Fleet-street. 
A. Siccama, Patentee. N.B.—Mr. Richardson continues to give lessons 
at the above address. 


ISTIN’S PATENT DRUMS, Manufactured by Henry 
Distin, Military Musical Instrument Maker, 31, Cranbourne-street, 
Leicester-square. H. D. begs to call the attention of Amateur Musical 
Societies and the musical profession generally, to the great improvements 
made in his manufacture of Drums; and having received the order from 
the Right Hon. the Earl of Glengali to furnish a complete set of hisdrums 
for the orchestra of the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, he need only refer 
to the following testimonial from Mr. Curpp, the celebrated Professor of 
the Kettle Drums at the Philharmonic Society, &. :— 

“ Dear Srr,—I have examined the Drums manufactured by you for the 
Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, and beg to express my entire approbation 
of them. They are beautifully finished, and have a splendid tone. I shall 
have much pleasure in recommending them. “T. P. Carre, 

“To Mr. H, Distin.” 


Full particulars as to prices, &c., may be known, on application to Henry 























Distin. 





OPKINSON’S PIANOFORTES.—These Pianofortes 
received the award of the Great Exhibition Prize Medal in 1851. 
They are also pronounced by the most eminent Pianists of the age, (S. 
T , J. Benedict, E. Székely, Madame Dulcken, and others,) “to be 
unsurpassed in tone and touch by those of any other maker.” May be 
had at the principal music-sellers in this country and at the ware-rooms, 
18, Soho-square, London. Prices, from 25 to 180 guineaseach. N.B.— 
The Manufactory, Diana-place, near Regent’s-park; Branch-establishment, 
6, Commercial-street, Leeds. 











UDALL, ROSE, CARTE, and CO., 100, NEW BOND 
STREET, LONDON, have the honour of announcing that they 
have been appointed the Sole Agents in Great Britain for the Sale of the 
SAX-CORNETS, SAXOPHONES, SAX-HORNS, and all other Brass 
Military Instruments invented and manufactured by M. Adolphe Sax, to 
whom was awarded the only Council Medal of the Great Exhibition for 
Military Instruments in Brass, a list of which, with the prices, may be 
had on application, post free. It will be seen from this list that M. Sax’s 
Instruments can now be supplied direct from his own Manufactory, 
at a price not higher than the numerous imitations of them.—The SAX- 
OPHONE.—Rudall, Rose, Carte, and Co., 100, New Bond-street, sole 
agents in this country for M. Sax’s military instruments, in addition to a 
large stock of Sax Horns, Sax Trombas, Sax Trumpets, and Cornets, have 
just received a great variety, soprano, alto, tenor, and bass, of Sax’s new 
and ‘beautiful toned instruments, the Saxophone. “These new instru- 
ments (brass and played by a reed), possess a charm equal to the 
originality of their tone, and they carry to the highest d of perfec- 
tion, la voir expressive.” —Report of Jurors, Great Exhibition. 





MADAME OURY’S Home, Sweet Home, and Britannia 
Polkas, in which are introduced the two popular Airs, Home, Sweet 
Home, and Rule Britannia, are published by CRAMER, BEALE, & Co., 
201, Regent-street, and Brighton. 





ISS ARABELLA GODDARD,—The most favourite 
pieces now being played by this distingulshed pianist, on her 
provincial tour, are—Stephen Heller’s Improvisata “On Song’s Bright 
Pinions,” price 4s,; Kullak’s Etude, “ Perles d’ e,” 4s,; and Brinley 
Richards’ Variations on “Rule Britannia,” 4s. Published by Wessel 
and Co., 229, Regent-street, London. 





IOLIN, &., MUSIC AT REDUCED PRICES.— 
87 Qvertures as Solog for the Violin, each 6d.; a8 Duets for Two 
Violins, each 1s.; as Trios for Two Violins and Violoncello, gach 1s. 6d. 
Gems of the Ball Room, consisting of 9 selection of the most admired’ 
dance music, arranged for Two Violins, Flute, Tenor and Bass, in Nos,, 
each 2s.; a Cornopean part, 6d, extra (the tenor being ad lib,): each 
nwuber contains two sets of Quadrilles, or a proportionate quantity of other 
dance music, 27 Nos, are published. Kreutzer’s Studies for the Violin, 
4s.—Corelli’s Solos for the Violin, 3s.; Violoncello part, 28. Cuckoo 
Solo, 6d. God save the Queen, with variations for the Violin, by Gyro- 
wetz, 6d. Williams’ Scrap Book for Violin or Flute, in Nos. at 6d. each, 
or Volumes, each containing 7 Nos. at 2s, No. 75 contains Hungarian 
Schottische, by D’Albert, Syren’s Schottische, by Marriott, Everybody's 
Polka, Nelly Bly, Old Folks at Home, &., &e. Nearly all the most 
popular copyright music of the day is published in this work —A 
catalogue of Violin, &c., Music, forwarded on receipt of a postage stamp. 
London: Published by B. Williams, 11, Paternoster-row. 


Moste.— PRESENTED GRATIS and POSTAGE 
FREE, SPECIMEN PAGES of ROBERT COCKS and Co,’s 
POPULAR EDITIONS of the ORATORIOS, &&.—« This publication 
we consider most judicious, as it will satisfy the doubts of those who 
naturally enough wonder how it is possible to produce such priceless 
works at the low figure for which they areannounced. One glance, how- 
ever, will satisfy the most sceptical that they are not only the chea 
but the best editions extant,” &e.—Vide Port of Portsmouth Guardian 
Feb. 8, 1854.—London: Robert Cocks and Co., New Burlington-street, 
Publishers to the Queen, 


AMILTON’S MODERN INSTRUCTIONS for the 
PIANOFORTE, FIFTIETH or JUBILEE EDITION, inelud- 








ing Four New Exercises and Eight New Lessons, com and arr 

by Carl Czerny expressly for this edition. 62 pages, folio, 4s,—To 
be had of all Musicsellers and Booksellers. London: Robert Cocks and 
Co., New Burlington-street, Publishers to the Queen. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


RDI'S NEW OPERA IL TROVATORE.—In a 

few days will be ready, price 21s., Verdi’s last and successful 
Opera, IL TROVATORE, complete for Voice and Pianoforte, unabridged 
and unaltered from the composer’s score, 


IGOLETTO.—The French Edition of Verdi’s Rigoletto 
may be had of Messrs. Boosey, price 12s., complete. 
T= 


N NEW SONGS, by GORDIGIANI.—Just pub- 
lished, the Contents of Signor Gordigiani’s Album for 1854, in 10 
Numbers, price 2s. each. 
NEW SONG, by CAMPANA.—“To t’amero,” Romanza, 
by F. Campana, of Rome, price 2s. 


EW EDITION of “ALL is LOST.”—Just 
the Sixth Edition of “ All is lost now,” transposed to 


Ne BALLAD by GUGLIELMO.— Love and Friend- 
ship still are thine,” price 2s. The many admirers of Mr. 
Guglielmo’s compositions esteem this ballad as the most charming of all 
his effusions, 


Y HOME NO MORE —Sung by Mdlle. Magner 

and Miss Stabbach, composed by Duke, price 2s. This popular 
song met with an encore at above thirty concerts in the provinces, 
where it was lately introduced. 


EW COMPOSITIONS by GOLLMICK.—“ Farewell,” 

price 4s. “German Volkslied” (transposition), 3s, “Chanson A 
Boire,” 3s. “ Minerva,” grande valse brillante, 3s. solo, and 4s. duet. 
“ Belisario,” grande duet, 5s. 


NEW COMPOSITIONS by KUHE—Le Feu Follet 
Caprice, played by Mdlle. Kastner, 2s, Heimweh, transcription, 
2s. 6d. La Rose d’Hiver, Nocturne, 2s. 


EW COMPOSITIONS by 
Fantasias, 4s. each.—1. Rigoletto. 
di Chamouni, 4. La Sonnambula. 


EW COMPOSITIONS by OESTEN.—Popular Fan- 
tasias for Pianoforte, 3s. each.—1l. Rigoletto. 2. Luisa Miller. 
3. La Battaglia di Legnano. 4. Linda di Chamouni. 5. La Sonnambula. 


NEW COMPOSITIONS by NORDM ANN.—Rigoletto 
Galop di Bravura, 3s. solo, 4s, duet; The Nun’s Prayer, second 
edition, 3s.; the Ghost Scene, second edition, 2s. 6d.; La Donna e 


Mobile, 3s. solo; 4s. duet; Alvar’s Greek March, 2s. 6d. solo, 4s. duet. 
NEW PIANOFORTE DUETS, of a popular character.— 
La Donnae Mobile, by Nordmann, 4s.; Alvars’ Greek March, 4s; 


Rigoletto Galop, by Nordmamn, 4s. ; Belisario, by Gollmick, 5s. ; Konigs- 
berg Polka, 3s. 


RIGOLETTO, by MADAME OURY.—Price 4s. Fan- 
taisie Brillante on Rigoletto, for the Pianoforte, by Madame Oury. 
IGOLETTO, by JULES BENEDICT.—Price 4s. 
Transcription of the celebrated Quartett for the Pianoforte, by 
Jules Benedict. 


RCCLEttO, by W. KUHE—Price 4s. 
taisie on Rigoletto, for Pianoforte, by W. Kuhe. 
R} 


q 
GOLETTO, by CHARLES VOSS.—Price 4s. Fan- 
taisie Brillante on Rigoletto, for the Pianoforte, by Charles Voss. 
ORBEILLE D’ORANGES QUADRILLE on Auber’s 
celebrated Opera, by G. Montagne. This very popular Quadrille is 
published, for pianoforte, price 3s., and for orchestra, 5s, 

















ublished, 


» price 3s. 




















VOSS. —Four Grand 
2. Luisa Miller. 3. Linda 
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af irony iy gta da Ballo Galop on Verdi’s celebrated 
pera, by G. Montagne, is published, fi he pi i 
2s. 6d., and for within, te _ ee wie 


NEW QUADRILLES as DUETs, by F. G. TINNEY.— 
1. Rigoletto. 2. Sonnambula. 3. Vive Paris. Price 4s. each. 


IANOFORTE INSTRUCTOR FOR THE MIL- 
LION.—Now ready, price 2s. 6d., on a large di: i 

17 in.), folded in a se 5 case, the Railway Music Book, by Te Semk 
Kirkman. This work is intended for self-tuition, and may be described 
as a complete Manual of Instruction in Music and on the Pianoforte in a 
more simple style than ever before attempted. It is recommended to the 
Heads of Schools as adapted for hanging up in School-rooms, presenting 
at one view the rudiments of music. 


STANDARD OPERAS for PIANOFORTE.—Messrs. 

Boosey beg to announce that they have just issued their series of 
Modern Pianoforte Operas in a new and very handsome binding (orna- 
mental cloth, gilt embossed), at the same prices at which the Operas 
were formerly sold in blue paper covers. 


ULLAK’S LATEST PIANOFORTE COMPO. 
SITIONS.—“ Lenore,” Ballade, 5s. “Perles d’écume,’ fantaisie 
étude (playel by Miss Arabella Goddard) in E flat, 4s. “Melodies 
Hongroises,” No. 1, 2, each, 3s. 6d. “Tllustrations of the Arabian 
Nights,” Six Morceaux de Salon, each, 2s. “Songs of the Olden Time,” 
transcribed, 1 to 6, each, 2s. 6d. Second Set of Twelve original pieces, 
“Our Youthful Days” (Kinderleben), each,1s. “Les Yeux Bleus,” 
“Les Yeux Noirs” (Piéces de Salon), each, 2s. “ Ernestine,” Valse de 
Salon, 3s. “Theodore,” Valse de Salon, 3s. ‘ Hints on Modern Piano- 
_ Playing,” Books 1 and 2, each, 5s. Wessel and Co., 229, Regent- 
street. 


“A NGEL FORMS WILL GUARD US THERE”’— 

Sung by Madame Amedei.—‘ GOOD BYE, SWEETHEART,” 
sung by Mr. Sims Reeves and Signor Mario.—Cramer, Beale, & Co., 
201, Regent-street, and Brighton. 


GORDIGIANI.—New Editions of the following Cele- 
* brated Songs.—Impossibile, Impressione, Rimedio, Price 2s. each. 
—Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 


S ACRED MUSIC, &, AT REDUCED PRICES — 
Handel’s Choruses, arranged by Dr. Callcott, as Solos for the Organ. 
Vol. 1 (containing 107 pages), price 7s. Vol. 2, price 6s. Vol. 3, price 
7s. Vol. 4, price 5s. Or any chorus may be had separate, from 3d. to 
6d. each. 65 of Handel's Overtures together, bound in one volume, 
price £1 1s., or any separate Overture may be had separate, price from 
3d. to 9d. each. All the preceding the full music size, and printed from 
ved music-plates.—Select Sacred Harmony for voices, with accom- 
paniment for the Organ or Pianoforte, half the usual music size, in Nos. 
at 3d. each (except No. 2 which is but 14d.) No.1 contains Te Deum in F, 
Sanctus in F, and Kyrie Eleison in F minor—all by Jackson.—No. 
2, I will arise, and, Lord for thy tender Mercies’ sake. No. 3,‘Hallelujah 
Chorus, by Beethoven. No.4, Hallelujah Chorus, by Handel. No.5, 
Hear, hear my Prayer! by Kent,'and Double Chant for the Gloria Patri. 
No. 6, Hailstone Chorus, by Handel. No. 7, Cantate Domine in F, Deus 
Misereatur in F, and Kyrie Eleison in F minor—all by Jackson. No. 8, 
Jubilate in F, Gloria in Excelsis in F—both by Jackson. No. 9, Sing, 
sing, O Heavens, by Jackson (continuing), Locke’s Music from Macbeth, 
harmonised for 3 voices, by Linley, half the usual music size, price 6d.— 
A catalogue forwarded on receipt of a postage stamp.—-London : published 
by B. Williams, 11, Paternoster-row. 


RATORIOS. —IMPERIAL OCTAVQO.— The 

CHEAPEST EDITIONS PUBLISHED.—SPECIMEN PAGES 
GRATIS and POSTAGE FREE.—ROBERT COCKS and Co.’s 
STANDARD OCTAVO EDITIONS of the ORATORIOS. Large 
imperial 8vo., handsomely bound in cloth. Edited by John Bishop, of 
Cheltenham.—MESSIAH (from Mozart’s Score, with Appendix), 6s. 6d. 
—The CREATION, 4s. 6d.—SAMSON (arranged by Dr. Clarke), 6s.— 
Alexander’s Feast, Israel in Egypt, Judas Maccabeeus, in the press. The 
rest in preparation. The Public are invited to inspect these elegant 
editions, and they will find that they are really and obviously the cheapest 
as well as the handsomest of all the editions now publishing. The 





























arrangements are, by universal admission, the most faithful to the original 
scores of all extant; 
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HARMONIUM MUSIC. 


Just Published, Nos. 1 to 12 of 
CHAPPELL’S HARMONIUM JOURNAL, 


BEING A SELECTION OF 
CELEBRATED OPERATIC AND SACRED SUBJECTS, 
Arranged expressly for the Harmonium, by Dr. RrwBavtt. 
Price of Each Number, 2s. 
ALSO A SELECTION OF 
FAVOURITE PSALM AND HYMN TUNES, 


Arranged for the Harmonium, price 2s. 6d. ; and as Duets for the Har- 
monium and Pianoforte, by Panseron, 


HOVEN’S ADELAIDA, Price 4s., and BEETHOVEN’S CELEBRATED 
—_ ANDANTE, Price 4s. 


OSBORNE’S SUMMER’S EVE. 


Just Published, by this popular Composer, price 3s., a Companion to his 
“Evenine Drew” and “SUNBEAM.” 





CHAPPELL, 50, NEW BOND STREET. 


CAMPBELL, RANSFORD & Co’s NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


AY SPRING.—Pastorelle for the Pianoforte, by Lindsay 
Sloper. Price 2s. 6d. 


EA BREEZES.—Nocturne for the Pianoforte, by Ignace 
Gibsone, Price 2s. 


HE GUARDS’ MARCH (arranged by C. W. Glover), 
Joseph F. Duggan, illustrated in colours by J. Brandard, 
Price 2s, 6d. 


O UR SOLDIERS AND OUR SAILORS.—National 
Song, written by W. H. Bellamy, composed by Charles W. Glover, 
illustrated in colours by J. Brandard. Price 2s. 6d. 


¥* WARRIORS OF ENGLAND. — Patriotic Song, 
words by W. H. Bellamy, music by Charles W. Glover. Price 2s. 


P! GUARDS, AND AT ’EM.—Song and Chorus, 
written by Emily Ham, composed by Joseph I, Duggan. 


Price 2s. 6d. 
58, NEW BOND STREET. 


ITY MUSICAT UNION—Crossy Hatt, BisHops- 
GATE-STREET.—This Society meets weekly, in the large hall, 
Crosby Hall, for the practice and performance of Sacred and Secular 
Music—vocal and instrumental. The concerts will be given monthly, 
and during the next six months the following works will be produced :— 
THE CREATION, ACIS AND GALATEA, ELIJAH, JUDAS MAC. 
CABZUS, ST.CECILIA’S DAY, &e. The first Concert will take placeon 
Tuesday, the 28th February, when THE CREATION will be performed. 
Principal Vocalists—Mrs. Limpus, Miss L. Rhemmeiogh, Miss A. 
Hincks, Mr. Seymour, and Mr. Leffler. Conductor —Mr. GADSBY. 
Members’ subscription, 5s. per quarter; Family subscriptions, £1 1s. 
per annum; Single subscription, 10s. 6d. per annum. G. D. Taylor; 
Hon. Sec, 


RS. PLUMMER’S SOIREES MUSICALES.—Mrs. 
Plummer begs respectfully to announce that her Soirées will take 

place at the residence of a lady of distinction, in Upper Wimpole-street, 
Cavendish-square, onthe evenings of FRIDAY, March the 8rd, 7th of 
April, and 5th of May. Artistes already engaged: V. 


























ocalists—Mesdames 
Birch, Messent, Thirlwall, Caterina Monti, and Mrs. Plummer; Messrs. 
T. Williams, Wrighton, George Tedder, Walter Bolton, Signor Nappi, 
and Frank Bodda. Instrumentalists—Grand Pianoforte—Miss Frances 
Willmott, Charles Edward Horsley, Ferdinand Praeger. Violin— 
Thirlwall, W. Thirlwall. Viola—J. Weslake. Violoncello—Stephen 
Ings. Harp—Colson. Flute—Rowe. Clarionet—Key. Horn—Hardy. 
Concertina—The brothers Rowe. Conductor—Herr Carl Wolfsohn. 
Subscription to the series, One Guinea; family subscription, to admit 
four, Three Guineas ; three tickets to one soirée, One Guinea; single 
ticket, 10s. 6d. May be obtained at Hodgson’s Library, No. 9, Great 
Marylebone-street, and at Mrs, Plummer’s residence, 204, Hawley-road, 
Kentish-town, 


R. 0. SALAMAN’S SECOND PIANOFORTE and 

VOCAL SOIREE, on Wednesday, March Ist, a¢ Half-paat bmg 

at Mr. Salaman’s residence, 36, Baker-street, Po i: Vv 4 

Mr. Lockey; Violin, Mr. uee ; Viola, Mr. R. Blagrove; Violoncello, 

Mr. Hancock; Pianoforte, Mr. Salaman. Tickets 7s. each, of Mr, 
Salaman, and at Addison and Hollier’s, 210, Regent-street. 


T. MARTIN’S HALL.—MENDELSSOHN’S ELIJAH 
will be on Wednesday Evening, March 15, under the 
direction of Mr. John Hullah. Principal Vocalists—Mrs. Endersohn, Miss 
Dolby, Mr. Augustus Braham, Mr. Weiss. Tickets, 1s., 2s. 6d., and 5s. 


MiSs GRISELDA ARCHER (Pupil of Mr. Aspull), has 

the honour to announce that her FIRST SOIREE MUSICALE 
will take place at the Queen’s Concert Rooms, Hanover-square, on 
Wednesday, the 10th of May, 1854, when she will be assisted by eminent 
and distinguished artists, particulars of which will duly appear. Con- 
ductor, Mr. Aspull. Single tickets. 7s. each; family tickets, to admit 
four, One Guinea ; to be had of Messrs. Wessell and Co., Cramer and Co., 
Messrs. Chappell, and all the principal music-sellers, and of Miss Archer, 
No. 451, New Oxford-street. 


R. W. STERNDALE BENNETTS Second of his Tenth 
Annual Series of Performances of CLASSICAL MUSIC will take 
place at the Hanover-square Rooms, on Tuesday evening, February 28th, 
commencing at half-past Eight o’clock. Vocalists—Miss Dolby and Mr, 
Herberte. Instrumentalists—Messrs. Sainton, Piatti, Williams, Grattan 
Cooke, Baumann, H. P. Hardy, and W. S. Bennett. Tickets to be had 
of Mr. Bennett, 15, Russell-place, Fitzroy-square, and at all the principal 
music shops. 


[MMANUEL, the NEW ORATORIO, by Mr. HENRY 
LESLIE.—The FIRST PERFORMANCE will be given at ST. 
MARTIN’S HALL, on Thursday Evening, March 2nd, for the 
BENEFIT of the GOVERNESSES’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION, 
the ROYAL SOCIETY of FEMALE MUSICIANS, and the CHORAL 
FUND. Principal singers—Mrs. Endersohn, Miss Dolby, Mr. Lockey, 
Mr. Weiss. Conductor, Mr. Benedict. Tickets for the Patronesses’ 
Gallery, One Guinea; Area, reserved seats, One Guinea; Area, unre- 
served seats, Half-a-Guinea ; Orchestra seats, 5s. Full particulars and 
tickets may be obtained at Messrs. Cramer and Co.’s, Regent-street ; 
Chappell’s, Bond-street ; and the principal music-sellers. 


T. MARTIN’S HALL.—Miss BIRCH has the honour 
to announce that her GRAND BENEFIT CONCERT, with 
orchestra complete in every ment, will be given on the evening of 
Tuesday, March 28, under the direction of Mr. John Hullah. Stalls, 7s.; 
Galleries, Half-a-Crown; Area, 1s.; may be had of Miss Birch, 90, 
0 eect Park-lane ; of the music-sellers; and at St. Martin’s- 




















YCEUM THEATRE.—MR. ALLCROFT’S SEVEN- 
TEENTH ANNUAL CONCERTS, Wednesday, March 1, 1854, 
when the following eminent artistes will appear :—Mesdames Sims Reeves, 
Weiss, Messent, F’, Reeves, Stabbach, Poole, Distin, Ormond, M’Alpime, 
Rebecca Isaacs, Amedei, Lablache, and Favanti; Messrs, Sims Reeves, 
Augustus Braham, Manby, Tedder, Brandt, Walworth, Corti, Gotton, 
Weiss, Lablache, and Frank Bodda. Solo performers—Miss Arabella 
Goddard, Richardson, Distins, Case, Lazarus, Schallben, Mr. Distin and 
Sons, and Herr Ernst. Conductors—Mr. Benedict, Schira, Tully, and 
Frank Mori, Leader—Mr, Griesbach. Stalls, 7s.; boxes, 5s,; pit, 28, 6d.; 
gallery, 1s. Private boxes, stalls, tickets, and places to be had at the 
box-office, and of Mr. Allcroft, 15, New Bond-street. 


pat PUBLISHED, price 23, THE NORTHUM- 

BERLAND POLKA, by Miss Renwick.—Newcastle-on-Tyne : 
Morland & Co., Collingwood:street. London: C. Jefferys, Soho-square. 
“A clever musical composition.”— Newcastle Journal.—“ Very charming 
polka,” —G@ateshead Observer. 
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